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ABSTRACT 

This document consists of three consecutive but 
unnumbered issues of a newsletter from the National Research Center 
on the Gifted and Talended (NRC/GT) containing articles on the 
education of gifted and talented students: "NRC/GT Destination: 
Around the Corner" (E. Jean Gubbins); "New NRC/GT Studies for Year 5" 
(on implementing enrichment clusters, underachi evement among Black 
youth, instructional practices in middle schools, and achievement 
among American Indian students); "Examining a Tool for Assessing 
Multiple Intelligences" (Cheryll M. Adams and Carolyn M. Callahan); 
"Guiding the Development of Mathematically Talented Students" (M. 
Katherine Gavin); "Three Models of Curriculum for Gifted and Talented 
Students" (Bruce N. Berube) ; "Talents Unveiled and Nurtured: Words & 
Images" (E. Jean Gubbins); "Javits Act: Charting Directions" (E. Jean 
Gubbins); "Identifying Traditionally Underrepresented Children for 
Gifted Programs" (Dennis P. Saccuzzo and Nancy E. Johnson); "Gender 
Differences between Student and Teacher Perceptions of Ability and 
Effort" (Del Siegle and Sally M. Reis); "Unique Identification for 
Unique Talents" (Bruce N. Berube); "Classification Procedures for 
Gifted/Learning Disabled Students: A primer for Parents" (Mary 
Rizza) ; "Reaching the Destination" (E. Jean Gubbins); "Multiple 
Intelligences Help Teach Culturally Diverse Learners" (Carol Ann 
Toml inson) ; "A Follow-Up Study of the Interaction Effects on the 
Classroom Practices Survey" (Scott W.. Brown and others); "The Paradox 
of Academic Achievement of High Ability, African American, Female 
Students in an Urban Elementary School" (Jann Harper Leppien) ; 
"Effects of Teacher Training on Student Sel f ~t;f f icacy" (Del Siegle); 
"Regular Classroom Practices with Gifted Students in Grades 3 and 4 
in New South Wales, Auystralia" (Diana Ruth Whitton) ; "The Successful 
Practices Study" (Karen L. Westberg and Francis X. Archambault, Jr.; 
and "Motivating Our Students: The Strong Force of Curriculum 
Compacting" (Heather Allenback) . Some articles contain references. 
(DB) 
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NRC/GT Destination: 
Around the Comer 

E. Jean Gubbins 

The University of Connecticut 
Storrs. CT 

It sociiis like a few iiioiillis ago. ralhcr than \cars ago. that I 
penned an arliele for Ihe .\'/^(/(/'7\\V\i'.s7f'm'r ei\lilled 
"NRC/GT Desiination: So Near and So F-'ar.** We have 
aeeoiiiplished so nuieli since ihe fall of 1992 that il alw ays 
ania/es its. The le\el of prodiielix iiy and the abilit\ lo get 
(he w ord out about the en\erging research results have been 
renuirkable feats. We could only accomplish this by the 
cooperation of many of \ou in our network. There ha\e 
been so nian\ times when we have provided you w ith 
docutiients that you have reproduced through your local 
newsletters or journals. WV^ truly appreciate your 
invoUvnieiit in the NRC/GT dissemination plan. 



The Un, 




/lath laleff 

Curriculum 

Samantha's Story 
News Briefs 




i ritle thrcnigli my files and note an article b\ Joe Ren/ulli 
for Gifted Child Quarterly (Spring 1991 }. hi the article 
entitled "The National Research Center on the Gifted and 
Talented: The Dream, the Design, and tne Destination." Joe 
captured the essence of w hat the Research Center could 
become over five years. We ha\e been fulfilling the dream 
designed several years ago and this fulfillment has been 
possible because of the quality of the research studies 
implemented across the four universities, as well as through 
the help of our Consultant Bank Members. Our Consultant 
Bank Members have prepared conuiiissioned papers and 

(continued on page 2) 
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(continued from page 1 ) 

coiulucled C'ollabi)riUi\'c Resciiah 
Studies. In the Gilh'd Child Quarterly 
article, Ren/ulli staled: 

\ ni.lUM i Ml', k I H M) k'! 1\ 111'- 
\ k( (1 ' In lll.n U- -. .IK il Mi .H! 
.ij^plk'O >kld IIUIn! \\' Jl^'iliklvil II! 
ilk" U'.lili k"N »»! IkUMN .iiul 
V KlNN|,Mi||js .ilkl IliliNl W 

u v^ NNihK- .iiul nkMMiiiLlul h» 

!}k>sv Ik'Opk' \\lu« Uolk .Ilkl viihh 

:n iluMii A L'likliii'j pi iiK ipU' !oi 

;lk- ( CllK l . i!K'KliH\-. In ih.ll -.ill 
K'Nv .lU !l JllJ illNs(. MII!ulll' 'n 

.un\ Kk'N hhinI ik i i\ t J 

hilk'lllN lul pl.K lit k .!K'! N .nil) WW'M 
I ^"nuII III NOIIK' k MiJ 1 *l lIlKk ( 
llhp.k 1 upv Ml ».\llk .UlUlKll p» i!k . 
m.tH.rJCIIk'nl oi pi ;k I k ^- \l l!k' 

S.I nil.- link- u\i 'Jill/ ^- ih^' 
i"Nsrini:il ikc J loi k'nvMkIi u« Iv 
ilu'nix l\tN^ '.j .!iul (. iiipii k j!!v 
'iiiki I p " ^ ■ 

VVc have focused on this com icliim, 
and v\e will continue to do so as \vc 
complete our final year of the Center. 
Our final year should pro\ c to be as 
productive as earlier Ncars. We have 
embarked on a new series ot studies 
that will look at various research 
questions using qualitative and 
quantitative methodologies. We hope 
to gather information on learning, 
leaching, staff development 
techniques, and achievement and 
uiulerachievement issues. Abstracts of 
the four new studies that are being 
imj)lcmented in Year 5 of the NRCVCiT 
arc summari/ed in this ncwslellcr. 

While \\c are engagcti the new 
studies, we continue io implement and 
!inali/c other projecls. j-Acr\lhiiig 
that has reached its compielion is 
shared with you. Several projects 
have been disseminated recent 1\ . I 'd 
like to highlight some of the more 
recent products io draw your attention 
lo some practical information ihat mav 
he of interest to \ou in vour juvscnt 
educational pi>smon. 



Linda Jensen SheffieUL in her 
nKMK)graph eniilled The Development 
of Gifted and Talented Mathematics 
Students and the National Couneil of 
Teachers of Mathematics Standards. 
has concluded the tbilow ing: 

1 ^-.kIuMn nIuUiM (.-IktMiM'/.^.' 
sllklcilts li» I .MIslllKl tlUMI 11 

ni.iihchi.iii^.il iiiklci nLiikIiii:: jiu! 

'.jkllicJ Nllkk'llls sjkiilld he 
ciKoiiiaijC'J I'l ic;kh ilk' hiulk-Nl 
k\eK ol Ci'iMriklliMi. 

We also like to take the findings of 
V arious projecls and apply them to 
everyday activities and situations in 
the classroom. One of our most 
popular approaches to translating 
theory into practice has been ihe series 
of practitioners' guides developed b\ 
Del Siegle, Editor. There are a few 
new ones thai are available and more 
are in production. Some of the more 
popular ones at this point in lime are: 

W ll.ll I'jK'llls N.kkl klK^W 

\lvMii I ail\ l^e.kk'is 

• \\ ll.ll I .dlk .lUM s \\\'d hi kik'W 

\hn[\\ ( illKil SUkk'llls ;iiul 
( '(u»pt'l .lll\ e I e.il inilL' 

• \\ ll.il 1 illk ahMs Wkkl U' Kiuiu 

\bi nil \K'nl»>rinL' 

All of you on our newsletter list will. ■ 
of course, be receiving these 
practitioners' guides ami you may 
choose to reproduce them for 
interested parties. Some highlights of 
the practitioners' guides are: 

What Parents Need to Know 
About Early Readers — 

I'K t h mi- KMiifl V .iliin >s| .ilw .i \ N 
f . Ml. 111! .11 U .isl .1 V I'l .r.k' III ill II 
, ii hii'' .ihi !n \ till I '111 1 >i i.i\ '.el I 

; A\ •{ • J', ill. \ pi * >L'U'S'. 

•hi:Mi':h luH'l I 'M l.iK'i ic.kliiiv 
J.. \ v li'piik ni. ill-' iiU'si iinpiMi.iiil 

.1 • pv\ \ 1 'I klll'Jil.iik' .k i|lll Nllk Ml I ^ 
= '.v Ilk' l,ili *!ll'.' kik'V. k'd'H' ol ilk- 
\\i>l kl .ilhl {lk .ihlllU In lApK ss 
lli.it I lii'W k.'J«', l!inMi''li 
i.lll' I'. I \ 



What Educators Need to Know 
About Gifted Students and 
Cooperative Learning — 

I \a\ in;j gilled nuuIciin in a 
ei'iipoiaiivc <jroup iK'iiIk'I helps 
ihM hiiklei N (Mhei i!i »Mip ineinbei s" 
.u .uk ime pel loi iiijike \ \ .ii ie(\ 
(i| vvMijxTaiive leainmg nKkleK 
have been devek'ped .iiul soine 
.lie iiKMe appiopnaie torgiiied 
siudk Ills iluiii oihei s. 

What Educators Need to Know 
About Mentoring — 

I he henelils ul a nieiUni 
iekili(Misliip fiM a siudeiu are boiii 
pel siMkil aiiil aeadeinie. "I he 
leljiioiiship eneouiaues vUkleiils in 
pill sue ihen inieiesis ji advant cd 
levels. In j ::-veai sUidv oj 1\1 
.kiulis, |\iul hMVJiiee 1»miiuI ih.ii 
liu>sc whu Vvorked wilh mk iHois 
etMiif^leied a larpei niiiiihei ol 
vejis nl eduealuMi and earned 
inoie aduh eiealive aehiev eiiieiiis 
ih.in persons u ho dkl uoi c 
nieiiUMs. 

Having concise fi^rmais, such as the 
practitioners' guides, allow s people in 
our network to get the word out to 
others vvhi^ may raise questii>ns about 
various topics and would like a brief 
overview of the topic that is supported 
by research facts. The guides have 
been very popular handouts at 
conferences and meetings. 

We have used a v ariety of media to 
deliver the messages iVoni research 
and continue to explore other 
alternatives. Whether you prefer 
words, numbers, visual images, or 
sound bites, you can access cnir 
findings. If verbal presentations are 
your preferred style of learning, you 
will have another opnortunitv to 
become invoiveti in learning about the 
findings of the NRC/OT. We will 
organize a conference highlighting all 
of our work froi.i March 31 to April 1, 
1W5. We are currently in the process 
of fin ili/ing plans for the exact 
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location, but wc know it will be held 
in Connecticut. The conference 
entitled ''Building a Bridge Between 
Research and Classroom Practices in 
Gifted Education" will feature 
findings from the research studies, as 
well as invited presentations from 
those who have been involved with 
our Research-Based Decision Making 
Series, Collaborative Research Series, 
or those who are members of our 
Consultant Bank, 



Wc hope that you will consider 
attending the NRC/GT conference, 
and we are sure that it will be well 
received. We look forward to 
distilling our work to such an extent 
that common themes will emerge 
across all of our studies that can be 
translated to practical applications to 
improve the educational environment 
for al! children. This conference will 
be an additional way to meet the 
guiding principle that was set in the 



article *The Dream, The Design and 
the Destination,'' which stated that all 
of our work should have derived 
benefits for practitioners and must 
result in some kind of educational 
policy, management, or practice. That 
is our goal and we continue to hit the 
mark because of an incredible network 
of researchers and practitioners. 

Reference: 
Renzulli. J. S. (1991). The National 
Research Center on the Gifted and Talented: The 
dream» the design, and the destln'Sition. Gifted 
Child Quarterly. 35{2), 73-80. 



/ An educa/tfpnal opportunity frorn 
The National Research Center op the Gifted an cf Talented 

The University.pf Connecticut • The University, of Georgia 
The University of Virginia • Yale University 



,// V-.. Featuring --, . 

• Invited presentations by major researclTers in gifted education and 
■ : related areas ' , - ; > 

• Highligfits of all oftfie research findings of NRC/GT across the ' 
, five years of tfje Center ■ < 

• Summaries of the NyRC/GT commissioned papers' 

• Practical suggestions for implemen ting research findings in the 
' classroom - i . 
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tending the 
Pedagogy of 
Gifted Education 
to All Students 

rincipal Investigator: 
lly M. Reis 

the last four >'cars. many n\' our 
rch cribris at the NRC7GT ha\c 
sntratcd on tlic use of \ arious 



settings uith a hii:h pcicentaue of 
niindiilN students. F-iiricliiiicnl 
c Ulsters pro\ ide a leizularly scheduled 
time lor students and adults who share 
a common interest and purpose to 
come together, They are based on the 
acc|uisition ol'adx anced content 
thiouszh an inducti\c approach to tln^ 
pui suit of real-world problems and 
pro\ ide opportunities for multi-age. 
cross-grade student participation in 



w NRC/GT Studies for Year Five 

• Implementing Enrichment Clusters 

• Underachievement Among Black Youth 

• Instructional Practices in Middle Schools 

• Achievement Among American Indian Students 



teWJiiqLi^-^s with gifted and talented 
ents across the country. In the 
rse of this research, tiuestioiis ha\c 
isen about whether these types of 
techniques and strategies can be used 
with a broader range of students than 
those normally identified for 
participation in gifted program^. This 
study addresses these questions and 
the challenges presented in the 
lecently leleased repoit b>' the United 
States Department oi Ixliication. 
Office of Educational Research and 
lmpro\ement. entitled Nalional 
i\xcc!!cmc: A Case for Dcvclopim^ 
\nu'nca \ '!'alvuL Consistent with the 
priorities of the Jacob .Ia\ its Act. this 
stud> is designctl to assess the impact 
of prov iding gifted etiucalion 
jxxlagogy. sjx'citically. a series ol 
enrichment clusters, to the enliie 
j-jopulation ol two schools in 
economicall) disadvantaged urban 



open-ended investigations of studeiu 
interest. ntral oiTice administrators 
in two distiicts ha\e already agreed to 
participate in the study. One school 
from each district w ill ser\e as the 
treatment in which enrichment clusters 
w ill be implemented and one schtHil 
w ill ser\e as the control site fiM* 
comparative purposes. Students in 
each treatment school will attend two 
series oi'eiuichmcnt clusters. All 
students in all four schools will be 
assessetl on their attitudes toward 
school and learning, and on a number 
t^f other teacher and student outcomes. 
Data w ill also be collected from 
parents and te.ichcis related t(^ sclmol 
satisfaction, use of enrichment 
strategies, and other related variables. 
Qualitative tiata w ill also be colloctetl 
on the attitudes of teachers, students, 
aiitl patents about the mijilemenlalion 
ot enrichment clusters. 
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Correlates of 
Underachievement 
Among Gifted and 
Nongifted Black 
Youth 

Principal Investigator: 
Donna Ford-Harris 

l iidcrachicx ing gifted and nongifted 
Black students (n=2()()) in grades 7 
through 9 w ill he sur\eyed regarding 
their perceptions of factors thai 
negaliveU or pi^itively affect their 
achie\ enient. l>sucs related to self- 
concept (academic, sivial. physical 
appearance, and global), racial/ethnic 
identilN. and test anxiety will be 
examined, as well as the intlueiice of 
other social and cultural factors 
affecting underachie\ enient. 

The Relationship 
Between Policy, 
Beliefs, and 
Instructional 
Practice in Middle 
Schools: 

How Do Schools 
Implement the Philosophy 
and Recommendations of 
the Leaders in Middle 
School Education 
Principal Investigators: 
Carol Tomlinson 
Carolyn Callahan 
Ellen Tomchin 

The priniars oh)ccti\e of this siud\ is 
to prohc the wa\s in which ilie current 
middle scIuh)! literature on iiieelini: 
ihc needs of di\erse learneis. 
including the talented, is reflected in 
(he policies, heliefs. and practices of 
administrators ami teachei s in those 
scMinjjs. in adilition. the iiierature ami 
the policies, helicls. and [^actices w ill 



he compared ti^ the research fuidings 
of cognitive and developmental 
psychologists, educators, and 
socioU^gists regarding the learning and 
de\elopment of students in the 
transition years. 

The Paradox of 
Academic 
Achievement in 
High Ability, 
American Indian 
High School 
Students 

Principal Investigator: 
Jann Leppien 

(jilted students from eulturalK di\erse 
populations exist in liigli schools 
across the country, \et nian\ do not 
acliie\e at a le\el commensurate with 
their ahilitics. It has been suggested 
that underachievement may be one 
reason that many young people are 
excluded from educational programs 
for high abilits students. Despite a 



call to researchers to investigate the 
'Huiiapped re so luces'* in children from 
racial and ethnic minority gnnips, a 
paucity of research exists about high 
abilil\. Anier'can Indians li\ ing on or 
near reser\ ations. and the factois 
identified b\ these students that 
influence their patterns of 
acliie\ enient or underachie\ enient. 

This ethnographic study will ideniif\ 
the patterns of achie\ enient and 
underachie \ enient experienced b\ 
high abilitx. American hidian. high 
school students. By examining 
differences between those who 
achieve and thi^se who underachieve, 
facti^rs w liich mediate the 
achievement of these students will be 
identified, through participant 
ohser\ ation. ethnc^giaphic inter\ iews. 
and document re\iew . Descriptions of 
how the scluHil experience is 
percei\ed b\ two samples of 
American Indian high schinil students, 
those who achie\e. as well as those 
who underachieve will emerge, as will 
the factors which intluence their 
beliefs regarding this phenomenon. 
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ny educators have 
led the need to identify 
in young children, there is 
oncerted effon to identify 
vel children for gifted 
(Clark, 1988; Kitano, 1989; 
enzen 1979; Shaklec, 1992; 
itmore, 1986, 1988). One often- 
d reason for not acting to identify 
ng children is the inadequacy of 



students of all ages stems from the 
failure of traditional assessment 
instruments to identify gifted students 
from the population of economically 
disadvantaged, limited English 
proficient, and minority children. 
Educators have been making 
recommendations for change to 
address these issues for two decades 
and agree that direct observations are 



xamining a Tool for Assessing 
ultiple Intelligences 



eryll M. Adams 

State University 
|ncie, IN 



Carolyn M. Callahan 

The University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, VA 



)n procedures to evaluate 
giftedness currently in use 
ool systems. The National 
of the Education of 
ldren(NAEYC, 1988) has 
osition statement on 
entally Appropriate 
n Early Childhood 
Serving Children from Birth 
through Age 8, which expresses 
concern about the use of standardized 
testing for placing young children in 
special programs and the practice of 
making decisions based on a single 
score or measure. The position of the 
NAEYC is based on agreements that 
instruments used for such selection are 
not reliable and valid when used with 
very young children. Further, teachers 
are often unable to recogni/.e signs of 
giftedness in young children and 
c(nitinuc io select (uily students who 
are high achievers in the classroom 
(Roedell, 1985; Whitmore, 1982). 

Aniuher problem facing educators that 
cuts acriKs identitlcati(Mi ol' uilted 



useful in identification of 
disadvantaged and culturally diverse 
learners. Yet, little has been done to 
validate new forms of assessment. 
Clearly, there is a need to identify 
other reliable and valid methods to 
assess giftedness in young children, 
particularly those who are culturally 
different or economically 
disad\antaged. 

Howard Gardner ( 1983) expands the 
definition and assessment of 
intelligence to include seven separate 
intellectual domains: linguistic, 
logical-mathematical, musical, spatial, 
bodily-kine.sthetic, interpersonal, and 
intraper.sonal. The major thrust of 
Gardner's theory is that individuals 
tend to have strengths in specific 
cHignitive functions. According to his 
theory, individuals are capable of 
excepticnial development in any one or 
a c(Miibinati(ni (if these seven discrete 
intelligences. Gardner ( 1989) further 
cautions that "intelligences must 
always be c(inceptuali/.ed and assessed 
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in terms of their cultural iiianifestalion 
ill specific domains of endeavor ' ip. 
()). For example, to assess spatial 
skills a child might be given a small 
kitchen appliance or tool from his or 
her environment to take apart and put 
back together One NRC7GT 
Collaborative School District in 
Maryland, the Montgomery County 
Schools, was awarded a Javits grant lo 
pilot an application of Gardner s 
theory. The project staff of The Early 
Childhood Gifted Model Program has 
developed a CfiecklLst for Identifying 
Learning Sfrent^fhs based on the 
theory of multiple intelligences, a 
means of searching for the talents of 
culturally diverse, economically 
disadvantaged gifted students. 
Classroom teachers have been trained 
to use paiiicular tasks to elicit 
beh» viors relating to the specific 
intelligences and to use the checklist 
to identify gifted young children for 
the program. The checklist consists tif 
seven sections, each corre -ponding to 
one of the seven intelligences 
identified by Gardner. Each section is 
comprised of seven to eleven 
statements describing ways that 
intelligence may be manifested in the 
child. For example, under the verbal- 
linguistic heading are statements such 
as. "Enjoys word playf "Expresses 
ideas easily, either orally or in 
writing:" and "!s a good storyteller or 
writer." Students high in x isual- 
spatial ability may exhibit 
characteristics such as. "Cluuises lo 
express ideas through visual mediaf ' 
"Takes things apart and puts them 
back together again:" or "Can 
organize and group objects." The 
observer gives each domain an overall 
rating of one ("You have not '"t/served 
these behaviors") to four ("You almost 
always or always obser\i*d them"). A 
fixe indicates "No opportunity [o 
observe these beha\ iors" (during data 
analysis, these scores were dix^ppcd). 
1 he obserxer niav also ciieck nn> ni 
the descriptors that may be 
particularly stn^ng indicators for the 



child. An overall rating is obtained 
for each intelligence. There is also a 
section for the obserx er to add 
comments that might help ancuher 
teacher plan for the child. 

The NRC/GT staff has been 
collaborating with the staff of the Early 
Childhood Gifted Model Program in 
establishing the psychometric 
properties of the checklist. First, a 
reliabilitv study was undertaken to 
establish intrarater reliability and 
stability for the checklist. In Round 
One all M)5 students in kindergarten 
through second grade in the schools 
participating in a pilot study xverc rated 
by teachers xvho had received training 
in the use of the scales. One month 
later the names of 10 students xvere 
randomly selected from each 
classroom. These students were rated 
again by the rater who had observed 
them previously. One hundred thirty- 
six students were included in this 
process. 

When the same teacher rated the same 
child after a one-month interval, the 
intrarater reliability for kindergarten 
students xvere moderately high 
(ranging from .713 on the logical- 
mathematical scale to .782 on the 
spatial scale). Correlations across the 
txvo ratings for first grade scores 
ranged from ,496 (music) to .773 
(interpersonal). At the second grade 
level, intrarater reliability ranged from 
.681 (bodily-kincsthetic) to .811 
(linguistic). 

These intrarater reliabilities are not 
high enough to warrant placement 
decisions about individual children on 
the basis of the checklist scores alone, 
but they are reascniable for considering 
niodiiication of instruction in 
conjunction with other data a teacher 
has ab(Hil the chiUfs achievement. 
The reliabilities are als(^ sufficienlK 
high to XX arrant further iiixesligalivui. 
We. theieloic. looked to see if the 
sex en domains xx eie independent. As 
expected, and as preliminary exidence 



of construct validity, scores across 
domains xvere not highly correlated 
u ith each other. Each domain 
appeared to be measuring attributes 
that xvere unique. 

Currently, we are analyzing additional 
data to establish inter-rater reliability 
as xvell a:> the relationship betxveeii 
this instrument and other measures of 
intelligence. 

The results of the study support 
Gardner's assertion that the domains 
appear to be discrete. At this time, 
teachers in the project are using the 
results to focus activities for the 
children by differentiating the 
curriculum according to an individual 
child^ identified strengths. 
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\v of Opportunity: 
ics f(}r Students with Special 
National Ciumcil o\ 
it' Mathcmalics (NCTM) has 
.1 pmicssional resource tor 
ar classroom teachers and 
teachers ot' stiuleiits with special 
needs, including students w iio are 
fitted and talented in niatheinatics. 
The educators wiio collaborated in 



constructi\ ist appnnich to 
iiialheniatical investigations and offer 
mans practical examples with 
e\ ten si I ins focusing on ditYerentiation. 
The text is di\ ided into three major 
sections: current issues relating lo 
equitable programs for students v\ itli 
special needs, major curriculum 
thrusts in mathematics, and promising 
piactices of several existing programs 



Guiding the Development of 

matically Talented Students 

of Windows of Opportunity: 
atics for Students With Special Needs 




fine Gavin 

sity or Connecticut 



chapters impart the 
of the NCTM Standartls 
ouncil of Tcaclieis of 
"tics. 1^>H9) and share 
iiK effectiv e instructional 
^itegies for implementation. .X 
particular focus that binds the chapters 
together is a nurturing of mathematical 
thinking through relevant, problem- 
centered instructiiin. This focus is 
important to note since teachers, in 
interpreting the Standards, ol'ten zero 
in on the need Un students to "do" 
mathematics, but are less aw are of the 
Standards* emphasis on the 
mathematical rctlection required lor 
true disco\ er\ and understanding. .Ml 
the authors in the text agree that a 
classroom cmironmcnt basctl on the 
Staniiards is one that creates 
oppt>rlunilics to disctA er 
uiathematicallv talcnteil siuilents. 
'ihc> reci>gni/e the mip(M"tancc of a 



that include, or are designed tor. 
students with special needs. 

hocusing specifically on the attention 
and information gixen to students who 
arc mathematical 1\ talented, let us 
begin by looking at the chapter **I:.sucs 
of Idenlilication** by Downs. Matthew, 
and McKinney. Writing foi the 
regular classroom teacher, these 
authors present a concise and accurate 
o\er\ iew t)l the major issues in the 
definition and idcntificaluin of 
talented students. Concerns centering 
around the disparity in del'ining 
giftcdness b\ leading theorists in the 
field and var\ing interpretations of the 
federal delinition at the state and local 
lc\els are discussed. The practical tips 
ollcrcd to teachers to help tlicni 
rccogni/c talent in their students. 
especiall> students who do not fit the 
siercot>pc, including cconomiCiil!) 
ilisad\antai:ed and umlerachiex ing 
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gitlal stiRlcnts. arc a broalli ot tivsli 
air. The aiillmrs caulioii agaiiisi llic 
siilc use o\' sUiiidardi/ed lesls in 
idc lit i Ileal itni. slressiiui the ciiUitrai 
and gender bias that 
nia> be inhere tit 
in these tests. 
Although 
lhe\ list 
other good 
alternatives 
for 

identification. 
I found peer, 
self, and 
parent 

iioiiiinations 
unfortunate 
omissions. 
Overall, this 
section is wel 
dtinc and. in 
suniniar\ . the 
authors ot ter 
sonic 
exec lie 11 1 
ad\ ice: 
''Schools 
should be 

oriented toward collectint! and 
analyzing data that will be used tor 
instructional planning as oppt^sed to 
siiiipl\ collecting data to justif\ a 
label" (p. 6^)). 

Another chapter on planning lor 
instruction introduces the idea of 
developing a Mathematics 
Iiulividuali/ed Learning Plan (^MILP) 
for all talented math studenls. Similar 
to an lndi\itluali/ed f:ducation Flan 
(If'P) for special education students, 
this plan would be a \ ear-long 
program with individualized goals, 
objectives, instructional materials, and 
assessment techniques designed by a 
team including the classroom teacher, 
the math specialist, the enrichment 
specialist, and the parent. A detailed 
Ml LP for a scccMid-gradc girl is 
iiichided in the appendi\ wiih a list ol 
25 ob|eeti\es mehidmg materials and 
actiMlies. 1 he numerous resources 



stress diU'crent'ation and high-end 
learning. The links to other subject 
areas are interesting and encourage 
ipiiependent 
projects. 
How e\er. there 
should be a 
greater locus in 
this chapter, as 
well as the entire 
book, on 
assessing the 
interests of 
students and 
Using these 
interests in 
pri^gram 
planning. 1 also 
think there 
shoultl be more 
emphasis on real- 
wtirld 

applicatitins. i.e. 
creating useful 
products I'or a 
specil'ic 
audience. 



Drawing courtesy of the Iowa Department of Education 



Perhaps the 
chapter that best illustrates what the 
authors in this tc\t belie\e and 
promote as appn^priate math 
instruction for talented studenU is 
*1-le\ible Pathw ays: Guiding the 
l)e\elopment i^f Talented Students/* 
In this chapter. Bddins and House state 
■*...oui responsibility as educators is to 
olTer tlexiblc pathwa\s along which 
gifted students can encounter rich 
ideas through challenging, 
nonstandard learning experiences" (p. 
313). Tlie\ reeogni/e that there are 
different t\ pes oi* niathematicall\ 
talented students and they make the 
impt>rtant tlistinction between students 
who are experts at arithmetic and 
algorithmic applicatiiMis and those 
who arc creative problem soUers. 
The\ also emphasi/c that 
**altliough...nuich of what is good lor 
gifted students also is lor their 
less talented peers, the tact icinaiiis 
that gifted studenls have special needs 



that require both an enriched 
curriculum and a challenging deliver) 
sNstenf (p. 312). The chapter outlines 
an excellent uni* for a secondary math 
gilted p:ogrii''i which relates geometrv 
tran.>formau ^ns to matrices. It is filled 
with challenging aciivities and 
extetisitMis in a variety of directions to 
stimulate matliematical thinking and 
creativity. 

1 recommend this text as a good 
resource for teachers seeking to 
Luidersiand how to meet the needs of 
gifted and talented math students 
within the context of the Standards. 
Ht)w ever, I offer a word of caution. 
Although there is a focus in many of 
the chapters on meeting the needs of 
talented math students in the regular 
classroom through extension 
activities, the actual unit of instruction 
presented as appropriate curriculum 
lor gifted students is designed for an 
entire class of students in a special 
scIkioI or summer program. The 
reader -must determine how to adapt 
this instruction to mathematically 
talentetl students in a heterogeneous 
classroom. This is not an easy task. 
In conclusion, since the heterogeneous 
classrtiom is becoming increasingK 
comnuin at all grade levels. I wcnild 
like to see a chapter added that wcuild 
spccificallv deal with instructional 
strategies beyond extension activities 
for talented math students in the 
regular classroom at the elementary, 
middle schiHil. and secondary levels. 
The MILP could be included as part of 
this curriculum. Key features that 
regulai" classroom educators should be 
made aware of include curriculum 
compacting, cluster grouping, interest 
centers, independent research projects 
based on student interest, mentoring, 
alternative assessment, and classroom 
Ujanagement tcchniqiu's. 

Reference 
National Council of Teachers ot 
Mathematics. (1989). Curriculum and 
ovdiuntion standards for school 
niathematics Reston. VA. The National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
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ConJ^ttnsivc Curru Hhan for Gificd 
Lear^KL2x\i\ ed.), by Joyce 
VanTaHl-Baska. is an excellent 
resourSgn helping teachers develop 
chullenBg curriculum for gifted and 
talentecMudents in their classroom. 
The booBis unique in thai it toeuses 
exelusivfly on curriculum development 
and is geared toward all grade levels. 
Three curriculum models are 



their 0\S'n Dei je. Also» educators often 
oppose using the model because the 
only modification that is made focuses 
on the pace y \ instruction, not the 
content that is taught. Gifted students 
do not examine an area of study more 
fully, they simply do it faster. 
Although there are some drawbacks lo 
the content mastery approach, many 
excellent programs have been 



Three Models of Curriculum for 
Gifted and Talented Students 

A review of 

Comprehensive Curriculum for Gifted Learners 



Bruce N. Borube 

The University of Connecticut 
Storrs. CT 




A Review of 

Comprehensive Curriculum for 
Gifted Learners. 2nd ed 
Joyce VanTassel-Baska 
©1994 
AHyn and Bacon. 
Boston, MA 




d throuiihout the book and 
lained in detail in the first 

basis of the ''content mastery 
is on the acquisition of 
fedge and skills that pertain to a 
tular subject area. The curriculum 
determined in advance, and the goal 
is to have gifted students progress 
through that curriculum at their (uvn 
accelerated pace. With the content 
mastery model, students are often pre- 
tested on a particular unit of study to 
determine what they already know. 
The inf(umation that the student has 
already mastered is usually eliminated 
from the unit, ant! the student is left to 
pursue the topics that he or she does 
not fulU understand. There are several 
reasons why the content mastery model 
has not been implemented to challenge 
gifted learners, it is often difficult for a 
leachcr \o manage a classnH)m in 
which many students are progressing at 



developed based on its key premises. 
A good example of this model is the 
Center for Talented Youth program 
(CTY) at Johns Hopkins University. 
The emphasis of this program is on 
recognizing students with outstanding 
talents in the field of mathematics. 
Beginning in the seventh grade, those 
students who score within the top three 
percent on standardized achievement 
tests are invited to take the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) to determine their 
mathematical precocity. Those who 
score ai or abo\ e 500 on the math 
section of the SAT are allowed to 
register for a .Vweek summer program 
in which they study advanced topics in 
mathematics thai suit their interests. 

The ''process/product modei " as the 
name suggests, is geared toward 
developing the skills necessary l\ir 
students to conduct llrst-hand 
iinestigatiotis t)f topics thai are ol 
interest to them. Hmphasis is placed on 
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developing solutions to real-world 
probl^Miis and concerns. The student 
produces a product that reflects w hat 
he or she has learned about a topic and 
usually presents the results to an 
interested audience. This approach is 
different from the content mastery 
model in that what is investigated is 
determined by the student, based on his 
or her interests. There is no set 
curriculum. As opposed to ha\ ing 
students move quickly through 
material, emphasis is placed on in- 
depth study ot a particular topic. The 
basic format invoked in such an 
investigation would be as follows: 1 ) 
selection of a topic of ir.teicst and a 
problem related to that topic. 2) review 
of literature related to the problem. 3) 
acquisition of the skills necessary to 
investigate the problem fully, 4) 
development of tentative solutions to 
the problem, and 5) the creation and 
presentation of a product which rrtlects 
these tentative solutions and what the 
student has learned. 

Tlie third apprt.ach, known as the 
"cpiswnuflo^iiral modcr' or the 
'\ oncept-hased model, " ])laces 
primary emphasis on the understanding 
of systems of knowledge as opposed to 
particular factual information. The 
themes and principles that have 
influenced human thought throughout 
history are given primary attention. 
The importance of relating these key 
issues to a variety of subject areas 
across the curriculum is stressed. The 
function of the teachei is to pose 
questions to ihe students that will 
stimulate discussion and lead to higher 
levels of understanding. An example 
of this approach is LipnKurs 
Philosophy far Children program. 

I have spent a significant amount of 
time describing these three models 
because thev form the foundation of 
each of the chapters that focuses on 
p art i c u 1 a r ^ u b j ect a rea s . A q u e st i o n 
that immediately arises after reading 
about the three models is: '"What 
model is appropriate for each subject 



area?" The answer to this question is 
both simple and complex. No one 
mode! is appropriate for a subject area 
to the exclusion of the others, although 
one model may work particularly well. 
For example, because the skills in 
mathematics are often taught in a 
sequential manner, the content model, 
with its emphasis on acceleration, may 
be the appropriate model for most 
learning situations. On the other hand, 
the epistemological model might be 
emphasized in social studies or the 
humanities where the importance of the 
key social and philosophical ideas thai 
have shaped history arc to be found. 
The author's pi imary goal is to 
incorporate all three models mto each 
subjec'i area so that they form a 
cohesive whole. As she states, 'The 
synthesis of the content, process/ 
product, and concept models has 
providetl a clear direction for no\s 
curriculum work" (p. 12). In the 
following paragraphs. 1 will describe 
how a syn'hesis of the three areas 
developed by the author has been 
incorporated into the area (>f science. 

The science curriculum di.scussed 
below was designed to meet the needs 
of students iii grades K-iS. The first 
step in developing the curriculum was 
to focus on the important concepts that 
are interwoven into many fields of 
science. The concepts selected by the 
author include: scale, systems, change, 
models, evolution, and reduction. The 
author uses the '^system" concept to 
illustrate her point. The next step is to 
elaborate on the important 
generalizations that are involved in the 
concept. Such generalizations for the 
concept of systems include: "All 
.syiitcms have identifiable elements and 
boundaries" and "All systems 
experience input and provide output" 
(p. 203). The generalizations are then 
applied to particular fields of science 
such as biology or geology. Units are 
constructed on particular topics in these 
fields such as ecosystems or rocks and 
minerals. During the actual lessons of 
each unit, scientific processes are 



developed through hands-on 
experimentation. Particular content 
also is covered in each unit. Finally, 
the main concept is applied to 
nonscicnce areas such as economic 
systems in which particular processes 
and content are once again taught. 

It may at tlrst seem a bit overwhelming 
for a teacher to develop units that 
incorporate all three models of teaching 
in an effective manner. Before jumping 
into the particular subject areas, the 
author presents an in-depth outline of 
how curriculum is best developed. The 
plan is divided into seven stages which 
include such important subjects as 
assessing needs, establishing 
curriculum development teams, and 
evaluating what has been developed. 
One aspect I found to be particularly 
usetui was a description of the steps 
needed to modify present curriculum to 
meet the needs of the gifted. Also, 
suggestions on how to create original 
units are included. Make no mistake 
about it, the process of developing 
curriculum, as envisioned by the author, 
is no easy task. It would take many 
hours of hard work and preparation M 
construct the type of curriculum the 
author is suggesting. The rewards of 
developing such a curriculum, however, 
would be many. 

One of the few drawbacks of the book 
is that it is geared toward experienced 
teachers who are familiar w ith 
curriculum development. I would 
ha\ e liked to have seen more 
suggestions for inexperienced teachers 
about how they could attempt to 
modify the curriculum. Also, veiy 
liule emphasis is placed on developing 
a challenging curriculum for all 
students. Many of the suggestions that 
are presented could be used with the 
majority of students which the author 
does not stress. Overall, the book is 
excellent and a "must read" for those 
teachers who are concerned with 
making significant changes in the 
curriculum to provide for the talents 
and gifts of their students. 
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ale Ills of young sIirIlmUs arc 
led in many dilTcrcnl ways, 
nls may have remarkable 
(hs. accompanied by w eaknesses 
or nu)rc academic areas, 
limes we greel lliis information 
vviih questions, and oilier limes we jusi 
look at I he siren glh areas and believe 
that the person will he able \o succeed 
on his or her o\\ n as new challeniies 



parents reaii/ed thai she was \er> 
bright. Howev er, she ollen came 
home from school very unhappy. 
When a child enters school we realize 
lhat there are many new adjuslmenls 
thai have to be made. Some students 
are able to meet the requiienienls t>f 
the school da\ very easily, and others 
are mystified by the challenges in the 
educational env ironmenl. Repeated 
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are brought forth b\ the school 
system. It is not uncommon lor 
people to look at a person's talents to 
compensate for anvthin*! that can't be 
done easily. ()\ er and over we see 
examples of this happenini! 
I throughout the school system. 
Although we think that there are 
protections built into identi lying the 
strengths and weaknesses of students 
through various diagnostic and 
screening tiiols. it all comes dow ti to a 
decision made by one or more persons 
as ti^wliat. if aii\ thing, should be done 
to inler\ene in the child's educational 
pntgram. II a young student cannot 
manipulate simple nimibers. most 
times \i)u would seek further 
assessnicnt (^1 a bioader range of 
skills. This, of ci)urse. is luu alwaN*- 
true. 



The National Research 



unhajtpiness related to school 
attendance is usually a marker that 
something is amiss. Steps are 
sometimes taken at the each stages. 

L done easily. ()\er and over we see and sometimes the> are not. l-or 

examples of this happening Samantha. the \ears went by and still 

throughout the school system. there were some problems. The 

pniblenis became more apparent in 
mathematics. She could memori/e 
almost anything and some of her 
coiiipeiisation strategies and 
memori/ati(Mi techniques masked her 
problems in uiulerstaiuling 
mathematical ci)iicepts. As school got 
harder and harder, it was clear that 
Samantha wDuld lia\e a difficult lime 
w ilhout outside help. Sometimes that 
help, iif course, is not eas\ to obtain. 
l-\en though Samantha s parents were 
eager to support her an\ w a_\ they 
ci)ulil. a solution was iu>t reatllK 
available. .Mlluuigli an evaluation 
revealed that there were difficulties in 
Samantha's abilit\ to work with 
numbers, special help w as mn 
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As a ViHiiii: student. Samantha' s 
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rccoinniLMulcd. The aininicnt was 
**shc is so hriiiht. she* II ho tine/' It 
was 111 rt her exclaimed (hal **he glati 
ITs lun a prohleni with reading. Slie 
ean alw a\ s use a eakiiiator/* 

Sueh a dismissal of findings from a 
diagnostic evaluation causes us to 
question how students and their 
parents are protected against the 
educational s\steni. If it weren't for 
Saniantha\ mother, w ho w as going to 
persevere no matter w hat, Saniantha's 
l uture would not 
ha\e turned out 
as it has at this 
point in time. 
Her mother. 
oh\ iously. was a 
teacher at heart 
and realized 
intuiti\el\ that it 
was important for 
Samantha to have 
opportunities to 
work on her 
strengths. She 
w as also someone 
wlu) was w i I ling 
to go to the next 
step ol contacting 
the teacher and 
encouraging her 
to plan a special 
program w ithin 
the regular 
classrtH)m. 
Samantha\ 
parents 

approached the 

scluml once aj-ain. They were 
conlident that their personal 
assessnient of their daughtei \ abilities 
was t|uite accurate. The\ insisted tiiat 
siic he assessed and reassessed until a 
\er\ clear picture ol SamantlKrs 
abilities emerged. The\ also in\ited 
the in\o|\ement of the teacher of 
students with learning disabilities, the 
math teacher, the guidance counselor, 
aiul. Iin;ill\. the\ were given help toi 
their daughter. But. course, the 
diaiinosis was coMlro\crsial torscMue 



The contro\ersN surrountleti tlie idea 
that Samantha was indeed gifteii. as 
well as learning disabled. The 
existence i^f these two exceptionalities 
was cjuestioned. Sometimes people 
thought that they were parado.xical 
tniits. Other times people referred to 
them as dual exceptionalities that 
needed attention; recognizing one 
w ithout the other w as not enough. 

Ignoring the talents and remediating 
the disability has been the focus of 




Artwork reprinted with permission of Pfeifer-Hamilton Publishers 



recent research. Reis. Neu. aiul 
McCiuire ( I99J ) conducted a 
t|ualitati\e studs for The National 
Research Center on the (lifted and 
Talented at The Universii\ of 
Connecticut that centered on the 
accomplishments o\' 12 college-agetl 
stuilents who were bright, but also had 
a disahilit\ . Most of these student^ 
were uoi itlentified as liav iiig a 
disabilit\ ata\oungage. Oltenlimes 
it became clear that the sliidents had 
soiue learning jM-oblems in niitldlc or 
high school. The ultimate recognition 



of the people in\(^l\ed. 
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of the disability in later years was 
quite surprising. gi\en the force of the 
law behind special education. 

Sanianlha's mother approached the 
teacher w itli a plan that w as based on 
her personal insightfulness and 
intuit i\eness. The weaknesses that 
Samantha revealed in mathematics 
were not to be the focus of her future 
educational [)rogram. The parents 
listened to their child; the school 
listened to the parents. Samantha was 
finally involved in 
special serv ices. 
Samantha 
participated in an 
advanced w riting 
class. Now her 
strengths were the 
centerpiece of her 
school experience. 
The image of 
school as a horrible 
place to be was 
going to change. 

Samantha' s writing 
talents were 
nurtured by her 
teacher, and furtlier 
stimulated by a 
family fri end's art 
W(irk. Samantha's 
writing abilit\ was 
extremely creative, 
and she captured 
images through 
words. When 
Samantha described 
herself in a section 
tif a p(KMn entitled "Self Portrait." she 
said the follow ing: 

/ 1 1 s//( iv\ \ I in w lu I I itm 

I ( iiiw (i (/ insi<l( (I Ik ( . h( i iiiih il\ 

nu'h. (unk. lUiii it iivt \. 
hsh ih if h> lis M /// s/'( / \ m {h( 11 / //./ 
U //( // /(/// I iiinr (ind jUiniu tl liu 

li tl\ ( S I i (/ (///(/ 

/ .1 (//?/( (/' tt> "^hiiki I hen f/f '^'vv \t I'l 

lilW II 

!i> IhJi.sltnni llu '^'/i/s\ iiih> // ({iil'l. n 
•'in sjn ^ ,nl tii \ tun U t I 

(continued on page 14) 
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(continued from page 13) 

/'/// ifuir Duniht I \ < ntUd nw, 
\(> I turncil ii pu ( c (>f fui/u r inhf nr. 
soul 

lt> send It) \(H( .\t) iluu \im ini'^lu \( c 
hew ( ti\il\ il < tin he i rumpled iiiul 
thutcncd cHl (H:iiin. 

Samantha creates images for our eyes 
as we decode the words. The words 
are reactions to incredible paintings by 
Charles R. Murphy, Murphy's palette 
and images became the lifeline for 
Samantha to continue her poetry and 
prose and unveil her talents. Reach 
for the Moon by Samantha Abecl and 
Charles R. Murphy is an incredible 
book thai .-lust be read by all parents 
who find themselves in a similar 
situation to the Abeel's. A young 
child who struggles day to day and 
views school as a terrible place to be 
cries out for help. If those cries are 
not answered at first, the parents have 
to speak for their child and approach 
the school until the answer is in 
everyone's uest interest. 

The research of Reis, Neu, and 
McGuire mirrors soine of the 
experiences of Samantha's parents. 
They described the pathways of 
creating academic success by 
outlining several factors that are 
reflective of Samantha' s journey. The 
continued presence of maternal 
support was critical. Samantha had 
family members who were always 
there tor her. A second factor also 
mirrors the qualities of young 
Samantha: determination, 
perseverance, e:hics of hard work, and 
sheer stubbornness. In ttic research by 
Reis, Neu. and McGuire, the 12 
students learned from their experience 
of dealing with adversity. Samantha, 
too, may have had several negaliv^ 
situations that she confronted. She 
may have come out of the experiences 
as a stronger person; however, no one 
would uant to ha\c a child experience 



such pain for so many years without 
available solutions. 

The idea of the creative writing 
project for Samantha supports another 
research finding by Reis, Neu, and 
McGuire. The writing project was 
really a personal plan for academic 
success. Samantha had a lot of 
potential in writing. Compensation 
strategies that helped her w ith her 
writing were part of the package for 
academic success. Samantha 
developed her talents, instead of just 
focusing on any deficits. Her talents 
were recogni/.ed more and more by 
several people. Initially, her book of 
prose and poetry was published locally 
under the title What Once was While. 
The self-published book gained 
notoriety and Pfeifer-Hamilton 
redesigned, updated, and published it 
as Reach for the Moon. 

Samantha is now a teen iger, and she 
may encounter difficult experiences 
throughout her lifetime. She has 
probably gained a self-awareness of 
her talents that will aid her in dealing 
with adversity. Anyone who picks up 
the book Reach for the Moon will be 
astounded by the story of Samantha 
Abeel. The art, poetry, and prose 
make a complete package — a marriage 
of talents of an artist (who also may 
have had struggles with school) and a 
young woman whose words were set 
free because of the intricacies of 
Charles Murphy's paintings. 

As you read Samantha's story, and 
passages from her mother and teacher, 
you are touched by the path that 
Samantha took throughout her early 
years to reach such a successful point. 
Samantha is now sixteen, and she may 
look back on her accomplishments 
with sadness and joy. You will 
cherish the beauty of Samantha's 
words as you read each passage. Her 
gifts of poetry and prose are 
remarkable. She makes us look at 



ourselves, and she projects who she 
will become. She has a view of the 
world that makes us realize where we 
have been and where we are going. 
The poem entitled If You Want to See 
illustrates Samantha's view of the 
world: 

If \(Hi \\(in{ lit \i i llic fuisl. 
l(H>k (Wound \ou 
for c\ cr\ihir,i> \(Ui di> is 
livini^ oni the Ic^acx of lhasc 
w ho canic before vou... 

I 'cinhcr.\. die oju-n pUnn 
a life follow ini: 
die liearilh'ai of a dnnn. 
Peai (\ Snnplit. ii\. 
rile eves- of a people 
hfokni'^ w idi hope. 
i(f ilu f'liliire. 

It \ini Wioil lo see die jnescni. 
look tiround \oii 
lor il is wluil \<>ii (iri }mild(n\i 
hn lliosc w hit w ill i itnn 
(iller \(ui... 

f'o\ eH\. niil enoifiili room. 

die dieiims lui\ (' ( mil d. 

I (iilht r\ Ihhii lo the iintund. and 

ilriitns no l(nn:ei heal iheir rhvllnn. 

I lie i\es of a people 

!(>ok on w nil niis\^i\ ///V,' 

lo die Inlnre. 

If \on w am II f see die Inlnre. 

l(>ok Ulsiili \(fH 

lor il IS where all lite hnddin\t 
he^^nis. 

Samantha's life is still building; her 
talents are still emerging. As 
educators, we hope that Samantha 
Abeel's talents will continue to be 
nurtured and expressed through ways 
that promote a love of learning. 

References: 
Reis. S. M.. Neu, T. W.. & McGuire. J. 
(1994). Talents in tw places: Case 
studies of high ability students with learning 
disabilities who have achieved {Bepon No 
94110). Storrs.CT: The National 
Research Center on the Gifted and 
Talented. 
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The HHi ph onai Program for Girted 
Youth VHjY) and the Special 
Prograi^Br Elementary School 
StudentMPESS) at Stanford 
Universi^fcffer computer-based 
courses iWiathematics and 
niathematBal sciences to high 
achieving judents in grades K-12. 
Because the programs are computer 
based, students can participate from 
any region of the country. Advanced 

t Computers 
t Creativity 
1^ Competition 
t Conference 

students are able to complete several 
>cars of college level mathematics and 
physics while still in high school. For 
more infoi»ation about the program, 
includintdBftware and video 
dcnions«Ron material, contact 
EPGY^ntura Hall, Stanford, CA 
94305^1 5. phone: 415-723-41 17. 
faJi^Br-725-7992 

rence Eribaum Associated has 
!^umed publication of the Creativity 
Research JournaL according to journal 
editor Mark A. Runco. CRJ \si\ 
quarterly publication dedicated to 
printing scholarly research 
encompassing a full range of 
approaches to the study of creativity. 
Journal submission information is 
available from Mark A. Runco, Editor, 
Creativity .'(e.seareh JournaL FX" 105, 
Calilbrnia State University. Fullerton. 
CA 92634, phone: 7 14-773 -3376. fax: 
714>773-3314. Subscription 
information is available horn Lawrence 
Flrlbaum AsscK-iates. Inc.. 365 
Broadwav, Hillsdale, N.I 07642. phone: 
20 1-666-41 10. fax: 201-666-2394. 



Abstracts of select publications of The 
National Research Center on the Gifted 
and Talented are now available from 
Husky Gopher at The University of 
Connecticut. Any computer user with 
access to the Internet and a gopher 
client can use the service. Point your 
gopher client at i^opherja onn.edu (ask 
the person responsible for your Internet 
host what gopher client is available and 
how to use it). From the Husky Gopher 
main menu, access Academies, then 
Education, School of, then Gifted and 
Talented, and finally NRC/GT. Within 
the NRC/GT section you will be 
presented with a menu of abstracts. 

ExploraVision is an innovative science 
competition that gives students of all 
grade levels (K-12) an opportunity to 
use their imaginations to create a vision 
of a technology of the future. Stud*:nts 
are encouraged to combine research, 
writing, and artistic skills with their 
knowledge of science and technology. 
More than $300,000 in savings bonds 
and prizes will be awarded. Rules and 
entry material for the February 1, 1995 
deadline are available from Toshiba/ 
NSTA ExploraVision Awards, 1840 
Wilson Blvd., Arlington, VA 22201. 
phone: 800-397-5679. 

The Connie Belin National Center for 
Gifted Education will host the third 
biennial Wallace National Research 
Symj)0sium on Talent Development. 
This symposium provides an 
opportunity for researchers and 
theorists from around the world to 
present their current work on talent 
development, creativity, and gifted 
education. The symposium will be 
held at The University of Iowa in Iowa 
City on May 18-20, 1995. Symposium 
proposals should be postmarked no 
later than Dei ember 15. 1994. For 
further information call or write: The 
Connie Belin National Center for 
Gifted Education, 210 Lindquist 
Center. The University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. lA, 52242- 1529.' phone: 800 
336-6463, fax: 319-3.35-5151 
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Javits Act: 
Charting Directions 

E. Jean Gubbins 

The University of Connecticut 
Storrs, CT 
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The Jacob K. Javits Gifted and Talented Students Education 
Act has been reauthorized. The Javits Act of 1994 is part of 
Title X, Part B, and the act was supported because the 
Congress finds and declares that; 

K All students can learn to high standards and must 
develop their talents. 

2. Gifted and talented students are a national resource. 

3. Too often schools fail to challenge students to do their 
best work and to meet high content and performance 
standards. 

4. Unless the special abilities of the gifted and talented 
.students are recognized and developed, their potential 
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for contributing to the national interest is likely to be 
lost. 

Gifted and talented students from econ{)mically 
disadvantaged families and areas, and students of limited 
English proficiency, are at great risk of going 
unrecognized. 

State and local education agencies and non-profit 
schools often lack the necessary rescuirces to plan and 
implement effective programs. 

The Federal government can best carry out a limited but 

(continued on page 2) 
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(continued from page 1 ) 

essential role stinuilatiiiii 
research and development in 
personnel training. 
S, The experience gained in 
developing and implementing 
programs for the gifted and 
talented can and should be used as 
a basis to develop a rich and 
challenging cumcuium for all 
students to provide ail students 
\vith important and challenging 
subject matter to study, and to 
encourage the habits of hard 
work. (Section 1{)2()2^*". 
Findings and Purposes) 

With these findings as a basis for the 
Javits Act. there will be another 
opportunity for school districts, 
educational agencies, and non-profit 
organizations to plan and implement 
model projects. Those of you in our 
network who are interested in 
competing for funding »hat v\ ill allow 
you to implement programs that meet 
the goals and objectives of the Javits 
Act should monitor the Federal 
Register for the announcement tif the 
competition by the Office of 
Educational Research and 
Improvement. United States 
Department of Education, or send for 
the Request for Proposal a.N soon as it 
is available: 

Contact: Pat O'Connell Ross 
Gifted & Talented Education Program 
OliivX' of Researcii & improvement. 
Room 504 

555 New Jersey Avenue. N.W. 
Washington. DC 2{)2()8 

There are tw o absolute pricM itics I or 
the model programs: 

• T; M «i 1' \ » »i I , .h * ' i: .1 ^ 'I' 

(H- l« i i I. . • ■! - iff • III, « 

I, , !. .1 M< ..1 |ls . iii.l 



• -".Ki.-iii ■ ^ ii. ' Hi. IX II. \\- r .-.I 

!'\ li.i.i.lii'il.ii .-IlLNi .11;,) I.!). -ill. >i 
p! «'■.;! .i;il- Ilk lililili ; . V ' « slil^ .•.! I V 

,l!t;.r\'.i silii!-. ni- 
•i:.its u! I .i^ .0 I; \:\ I :^ 'rli 
■};. ,> I,. \ 'Ia.M iJu :1- 

■ I'm 

V l^jMi.l^' . 1.: 'ii i.'- ^'1 ^ '^nU'iii 
\\ : lii.ir.i . ^l.;lu!.^'^i^ .;n w 

• ! 'i il\ \ \\ I ' \: \ iiNfs ' Hi i.\lnik .i! 

.■.N>i^l.l!iv .llili !ll!iM !lt.llU!!l 

.i;-sv-|i!ii!.ili.ih tl)ii "ii'jihuU J M,i!v' 
' M :«.-jii)n. i Ik's. p;nii\ b shoiili! 

IV ik'^ iLlK 'J I' > pik ^\ lilv- k\ ill k .(I 

.INNlsl.lik .lllll vitSM.*IIMIl.lU- 

IlilOl i;i,ilU'll .l^ \\ nl(.-!\ p^'^'-tlt|v^ 

1 !k- K\ liniv .i! .isn!n!,iik c ^!uuiM 

Ihv Imlk- ink H IlKllHMt ^ >ll lli ' 

pi I *'.M.l!!i- !:"!v'l!l' \N V .Hi ' 

.kii 'pi. d li ' \ .1] !i 'ilN 'i 

I ri\ Ii I 'Ml t l.llk [ *! . )\,\ 1 V sliiMlM 

sl.lk' .'Hu !i >(. .ll ^.-Jlk .li l! Ml .Ik' Ik k • . 

in viiiiil u -w^ I »! Iiii.'lk'i cihi. .lib HI. 

.ilul I «! »>llk't pilMu. pi 1\ .Ik' 

.1 k'lk k'^ oi;MMk alhMis 

The Javits Act will also establish a 
National Center for Research and 
Development in the Education of 
Gifted and Talented Children and 
Youth through grants or contracts to 
higher education or state educational 
agencies. We w ill be submitting a 
new proposal for such a center. What 
we have learned over the past five 
\ears of conducting our researcii 
studies will become the basis for 
designing, a new proposal. We v\ ill 
seek more information on new 
questions that have emerged from the 
quantitative and qualitative research 
studies, and we will also chart new 
directions for the Iteld. 

As a result ofthe Ja\its Act ol 1^)SS. 
riie Nati(Mial Research Center has 
implemented thcorN-dri\cn research 
studies that have practical significance 



for the education of children and 
\outh. What we ha\ e learned from 
the NRC/GT studies conducted from 
1990 to 1995 will be shared at our 
conference eraitled Bnildins* a Bridiic 
Between Research and Classroom 
Practices in C/ifted Education. The 
conference w ill lie held in Connecticut 
on March 31 and April 1. 1995. We 
lia\ e also invited presentations by our 
collaborati\e researchers who have 
prepared a number of documents that 
focus on key issues in the field. 

Throughout tn^r conference 
presentations, we w ill empliasi/e the 
translation of "theory into practice.'' 
Those of you in our network should 
have already received your copy ofthe 
conference brochure. We are pleased 
to announce that James Kulik has also 
agreed to join us for a keynote 
presentation focusing on grouping 
practices. 

During the conference we w ill also be 
conducting interviews w ith \ arious 
presenters about their involvement 
with the Research Center's work. 
These interviews will become the 
basis for our next videotape. We 
would like to document the lessons 
that we have learned from the NRC/ 
GT research by looking at the major 
c|uestions and the emergent themes 
w ith in and across studies. This 
\ ideotape should prove to be a very 
informative summary ofthe work 
done by our researchers across the 
country, and we plan to have copies 
available for our Coliaboratise School 
Districts by the end of May. 

1 would like to thank you once again 
for all >our efforts in supporting the 
nev\ Ja\its legislation and the pi'ojecls 
implemented by the Research Center, 
Youi' role has been critical tiVthe field 
and it w ill continue to be so 
tlirouglioul the next lundiiig c\cle ol 
the Ja\ Its Act of 1994. 
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Idcntiryinti Undcrrepresenicd 
Disadvanla^cd Gifted and TalcmcU 
Children: A Muliifaeeted Approaeh 
was a 3-year gram funded fri)ni 
October V)9() through December 
by the U,S, Departnienl of liducation, 
Jacob Javits CJifted and Talented 
Discretionary Grant Pro^iram, 1'he 
purpose of the grant was to evaluate 
various models for usinii traditional 



hitelliiience Sciiie forGhiidren- 
Rcvised (WISG-R) and over 16,()()() 
were iii\en the Raven Standard 
Progressive Matrices (SPM) Test, 

During the P)S4- 1^)90 period, tiic 
\\'ISG-R liad been the priniars 
instrument used to determine 
giftedness. Students who obtained a 

inii! Scale wisc-R iQof l3()or 




ldentifying Traditionaliy 
Underrepresented Children for 
Gifted Programs 



Dennis P. Saccuzzo 
Nancy E. Johnson 

San Diego State University 
San Diego, CA 



psychometric tests for selecting 
Ji\"erse students for gifted and talented 
rogranis. The testing ground for this 
deavi)r \\ as the San Diego Git\ 
School District, a ssstcni ser\ing o\er 
!23.()()() children of whom 
approxim tely 209r are Latino/ 
Hispanic, 38^'^ Caucasian. \(^^ ( 
African-American, and the remainder 
composed of fi\e atlditiona! etiinic 
backgrounds. 

hi support of the obJecli\ es of the 
grant, the district made a\ailablc a 
large archival data set of all children 
who had been cvahiated for giftedness 
between 19X4 and Wi), and aMowed 
us to input all data on children referred 
and e\ aluated during the grant period. 
In the end. an extensive data file of 
o\er ()()() polciilialh gilled children 
had been created. Of these, over 
^).()()() had been iiivcn the Wechsler 



greater or a I'uli Scale WISG-R !Q of 
120 w ith at least two of six risk factors 
(cultural, language, eiiiotioiial. 
economic, healtii. and en\ U'onniental I 
were certified as gifted- I:xtensi\e 
anaUsis cif the (iata led to twxi major 
conclusions, l-'irst. there were 
inequities in the rel'erral {irocess. |-or 
example, based on tiieir proportion in 
the district as a w hcile and assuming 
that giftedness isevenl\ distributed 
across ethnic backgrounds. Latino/ 
Hispanic children were 
underrepresentetl in the referral 
process by a factor of 4 (i.e.. the 
number tested represented onl\ 25 
percent of their actual proportion in 
the district). Second, an exhaustive 
analysis dial evaluateil all major 
svstemsaiul moilels lor weighlniL' 
WISG R subtests revealed that the 
W'ISG R could not be used to produce 
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tnhnicalK pmponioiuuc repiescnialion 
(i.e., children selccled across cllinic 
backgrounds in proportion \o ihcii 
actual numbers in the district 
population). These findings and 
conclusions are documented in a 
monograph (Saccu//o. Johnson. ^ 
(juertin. 1W4) and in articles 
presentls under editorial review. 

(liven the rclcrral bias uncovered b\ 
our analysis of the archival data from 
the 1984-1990 period, the school 
district made an effort to achieve 
proportionate representation in the 
referral process through teacher 
training (to help identify potentiallv 
gifted traditionally underreprescnted 
students) and through central 
nominations. At the same time, the 
district shifted Irom the WISC-R lo 
the SPM in order to find a culture- 
retluced measure of intellectual 
giftedness. 

There was a considerable shift ton aid 
proportionate representation in the 
referral process during the 1 99 1 - 1 993 
perii»d. Moreover, the use of the SPM 
in conjunction v\ith an ev aluation for 
risk factors led to the identi! ication of 
thousands of traditionalK 
unilerrepresented childien who 
otherwise would not have been 
selected for the gilted program. While 
the SPM did lead to increaseil equity 
for all ethnic groups in that e. h 
ethnic group was selected in greater 
pii)ponii>n to theii numbers in the 
population as a whole, it did not 
produce a completelv balanced result 
foi" all groups. Again, these results are 
presented in a monograph (Saccu//o 
et al.. 1994) and in papers in 
submission. 

In brief, our lesulls comparing Ihe 
WlSC-R and SPM revealed thai the 
two measures had etjual predictive 
validi'v and showed no diflerenlial 
\alidits as a I unction ol ethnic 
I'^ackgrcHUul. The SPM proved to be 
lat belter than \\1S(* R in teimsol a 
proportionate rcpreseiUalion nu^ilcl oi 
bias, hut was not ciitirclv IVee ol such 
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bias. We conclude, based on our 
findings and on previous reviews ol" 
psychometric tests (Kaplan & 
Saccu//o), that no traditional test, as 
presently used, can meet the rigors of 
proportionate represeniation. 

Ciiven the large data set, we were able 
to conduct numerous analyses of 
special interest, as reported in our 
monograph. In one study, 
intellectually gifted children from 
tliverse ethnic and cultural 
backgrounds as well as varying levels 
of risk were ev aluated to determine 
the effect of risk on gifted children 
when intelligence level has been 
controlled. Each of the 7..'^23 children 
from six ethnic backgrounds had 
achieved a standardized intelligence 
lest score (Weehsler Intelligence Scale 
lor Children-Revised or Raven's 
Standard Progressive Matrices) at 
least tw o standard deviations above 
the mean. Although each child in the 
sample had tlemonstrated high 
intellectual potential, differences were 
found between groups defined on level 
of risk: no risk, low l isk (one and 
only one area of risk), and high l isk 
(more than one area of risk). High- 
lisk gifted children were 
disadv antaged relative to those at low 
or no risk in all measures of both 
aptitude and achievement, as assessed 



with the Developing Cognitive 
Abilities Test and the Comprehensive 
Test of Basic Skills. Furthermore, 
those at high risk demonstrated lower 
WISC-R Verbal IQ scores than 
children at lower levels ot risk. 

Our data also allow ed us to analyze 
gifted underachievers. A we 1 1 -de fined 
sample of gifted underachievers was 
Cfimpared to a sample of gifted high- 
achievers. All children had full scale 
WISC-R IQ scores of 1 30 or greater. 
Analysis of gender, ethnicity, and risk 
revealed a greater concentration of 
non -Caucasian males with at least two 
risk factors in the underachieving 
group. Our findings suggested that 
gifted underachievers are not as 
motivated or interested in acquiring 
traditional factual information as high- 
achievers. Creative teaching strategies 
are recommended to maximize the 
talents of underachievers. 

Referencos 
Kaplan. R., & Saccuzzo, D.P. (1993). 
Psychological testing: Principles, 
applications, and issues {3r6 ed.). Pacific 
Grove. CA: Brooks/Cole. 

Saccuzzo, D.P., Johnson. N.E.. & 
Guertin. T.L. (1994). Identifying 
underrepresented disadvantaged gifted and 
talented children: A multifaceted approach: 
Volumes 1 and 2. (Available from D.P. 
Saccuzzo, Ph.D.; San Diego State 
University; 6363 Alvarado Court. Suite 103: 
San Diego. CA 92120-4913). 
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n of both educators luitl 
)ublic has been focused on 
problems facing girls in 
jport entitled How Schools 
r Girls issued by the 
Jssociation of University 
Women (Vitllesley College Center for 
Research on Women. 1992) and a new 
book entitled Failinii at Fairness: 
How America \s Schools Cheat Girls 



Background of the Study 
Students usually indicate that effort 
and ability are the reasons they 
achieve or underachieve in school 
(Good& Brophy. 1986). High- 
achieving students tend to attribute 
their successes to a combination of 
ability and effort, and their failures to 
lack of effort (Franken, 1988: Good & 
Brophy, 1986: Luginbuhl, Crowe, & 



Gender Differences Between 

t and Teacher Perceptions 
ty and Effort 




of Connecticut 



David Sadkern994) 
our educational system 
g girls' needs and 

entions achievement 
culum design, and 
student interaction as issues 
negatively affecting girls. Reis (1 99 1 ) 
has advocated research that compares 
the school experiences of gifted girls 
with those of gifted boys in order to 
determine if recent changes in 
attitudes about females may have 
improved some of the issues facing 
these groups. This research is an 
attempt to add to the limited data- 
based studies available on this topic. 
In this study, the attitudes of fourth 
through e ighth grade male and female 
gifted students about their ability, 
effort, quality of work, subject 
importance, and grades are 
nuestiguted as are the attitudes of 
their teachers toward these areas. 



Kahan, 1975). Students who 
underachieve, howescr. often attribute 
their successes to external factors such 
as luck, and their failures to lack of 
ability (Ames, 1978). 

Boys more often attribute their 
successes to ability and tlieir failures to 
lack of effort (Nicholls, 1975), while 
girls often attribute their successes to 
luck (Reis, 1987) or to effort (Rimm. 
1991 ) and their failures to la^k of 
ability (Licht& Shapiro. 198?.: 
Nicholls. 1975: Reis. 1987). The 
academic self-efftcacy of young males 
is enhanced because they believe in 
their ability, and it is maintained during 
failures because of their attribution of 
failure to lacK of effort. How cs er, the 
same may not be true for young 
I'emales because they may accept 
responsibility fen* failure, but not for 
success (Helton & Biggs. 1977). 
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Dovelopinii a slroiiii belief in i>iic\ 
abilits ill (ho ckMiKMilatA and middle 
school years is iniporlanl because ''b\ 
(he end of clenieniarv school, 
children's | perceptions l...ot abilits 
begin (o exert an influence on 
achievement processes independent of 
any objective measures of ability" 
(Meece. Blunienfeld, & Ho\le, 19SS. 
p. 52 1 ). Gender differences hav e 
recently beeti noted in the academic 
performance of adolescent girls. The 
standardized test scores of girls in 
mathematics begin to decline during 
middle school years when girls* 
beliefs about, their own abilil) lessen, 
and this decline ma> affect gifted girls 
in particular. The recent AAUW 
report indicated that ''all differences in 
math performance between girls and 
boys at ages eleven and fifteen could 
be accounted for by differences among 
those scoring in the top ten to twenty 
percent" (Wellesley Q^Uege Center 
for Research on Women, 1 W2. p. 25). 

Teachers may be responsible for the 
beliefs students hold. As earl\' as first 
grade, teachers tend to 'attribute 
causation of boys' successes and 
failures to ability and girls' successes 
and failures to effort" (Hennema, 
Peterson, Carpenter. & Lubinski, 
1990). Pintrichand Blumeiifeld 
( 19tS5) found that "teachers* feedback 
about work was a better predictor for 
children's self perceptions about their 
ability and effort than were other types 
of interactions with the teacher or uith 
peers" (p. 654). Dale Schunk (1984) 
showed that successful students who 
received feedback complimenting 
their ability, rather than focusing on 
their effort, developed higher self- 
cftlcacy and learned more than 
students who received feedback 
complimenting their effort. 

It has been traditionally rcpoited that 
girls receive higher grades than boys 
in sch(n)l (.'\chenbach, 1970; C(^lom;in. 
19()lJ)a\is, 1964). rntorlunalcls. 
those high grades ma\ actually 



negatively affect girls' self-esteem. 
As Silverman ( 1993) has stated, "one 
factor that clearly undermines gifted 
adolescent girls" self-esteem is their 
belief that high ability means 
achieving good grades effortlessly" (p. 
304). Some students believe that if 
they must work hard, they lack ability 
(Dweck. 1986). 

Purpose of the Study 
The purpose of this study was to 
investigate whether female gifted 
students viewed the quality and 
importance of their work, effort, and 
ability differently than male gifted 
students. The study also investigated 
whether teachers perceived male and 
female students differently with 
respect to the quality of {\k ir work as 
measured by their grades, effort, and 
ability in the areas of mathematics, 
language arts, social studies, and 
science. Finally, student and teacher 
perceptions of the role of ability and 
effort were investigated. 

Methods 

Suhjcit.\ 

The sample included 5,515 fourth 
through eighth grade students and 
their teachers .223, grade 4 
students; //=1 .262. grade 5 students; 

1. 041, grade 6 students; rt=954, 
giade 7 students; m=906» grade 8 
students). All of the students 
(/;=2,709 males; «=2,676 females) 
were identified as gifted and talented 
by their school districts. A purposeful 
sample of 210 schools in 30 states was 
selected from the Collaborative 
School Districts (CSD) of The 
National Research CVnter on the 
Ciifted and Talented (NRC/GT) at The 
University of Connecticut based on 
their willingness to participate, 
availability of appropriate age student 
population, and a research liaison to 
gather the necessary data. The 
Collaborative School Districts are 
proportionally representative of the 
student iHipulation with respect to 
socioeciM. imic levels and cihnicitv. 



Instnnncfit 

. An instrument entitled the Ai ademiv 
Achievement Survey (Siegle Re is. 
1993) was developed and used to 
gather information from teachers and 
students about the quality of students' 
work, their effort, their ability, subject 
importance, and their grades in each of 
the four content areas of mathematics, 
science, language ails, and social 
studies. Separate surveys were 
developed for students and teachers. 
A 5 -point response scale was used to 
assess students' perceptions about 
their ability, effort, subject 
importance, and work quality in all 
content areas. Teachers' perceptions 
of student ability, effort, and work 
quality were assessed on a similar 
scale by teachers who taught the 
specific content areas to students. 
Information about students' grades 
was also collected on a 5~point scale 
(A. B,C. D, F). 

Each student who was identified as 
gifted and talented by each school 
completed a survey. The teachers who 
were responsible for teaching the 
identified students in mathematics, 
language aiis. social studies, and 
science completed a teacher surves tor 
the subject areas they taught. 

Data Analysis 
BMDP program 4V was used to 
perform separate Multivariate Profile 
Analyses of Repeated Measures for 
the teacher responses and for the 
student responses. The between terms 
for each analysis were gender and 
g rad e 1 e ve 1 . A b i 1 i t y . e f f o rt . q iia 1 i t y of 
work, and importance were the 
variates for the student analysis. 
Ability, effort, quality of work, and 
grades were the variates for the 
teacher analysis. The repeated 
measures were the subject areas of 
mathematics, science, social studies, 
and language arts. 

Effect si/e calculations were 
computed in order to compensate for 
(Continued on pago 8) 
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(Continued from page 7) 

the extremely large sample si/.e, since 
even a small ditTerence among groups 
in a large sample may result in 
statistical significance, ElTect si/.e. the 
degree to which groups ditt'er on 
measured variables: is the most 
effective way to examine results of 
studies with large samples (Cohen. 
1988). The results showed small, but 
practical, effect sizes. 

Results 
Results indicated that teachers 
consistently rated female students 
higher than male students on effort 
and the quality of their work. 
However, teachers rated males and 
females similarly on their abilities, 
except in language arts, where they 
rated females higher than males. 
Female students received slightly 
higher grades than male students. 
Grades for both groups dropped from 
fourth through eighth grade, and 
mathematics and language arts grades 
were lower than science and social 
studies grades at the eighth griide 
level. 

Female students rated their language 
arts ability higher than male students. 
Male students rated their mathematics, 
science, and social studies abilities 
higher than females (see F-igure 1 ). 
Unlike the teacher ratings, male and 
female students rated themselves 
similarly on effort. The students 
believed they wi)rked hardest in 
science. Female students rated thr 
qualit) of their work and the 
importanee of language arts higher 
than male students. There were no 
differences in iiow male and female 
students rated the quality of their work 
and the importance of mathematics, 
science, and social studies. 0\ erall. 
student ratings of ability, ef fort, 
cjuality of work, and importance 
dropped from lourtli ihiough eighth 
iirade. 




Separate correlation comparisons were 
made between each of the variates for 
the teachers* ratings of their students 
and the students' self-ratings. The 
teacher responses indicated that high 
relationships existed between both 
ability an .'.quality of work (/-,8I ) and 
between effort and quality of work 
(/^,8()). The student responses were 
quite different. The students' 
responses revealed a high correlation 
between ability and quality of work 
(/*=,68), but a lower correlation 
between effort and quality of work 
(/*=.34). Those patterns were similar 
for male and female students. 

Conclusions anci 
RecommencJations 

Females are clearly perceived b>' 
classroom teachers as working harder 
and producing higher quality work 
than males. Teachers reported a 
difference in the ability of gifted male 
and female students only in the 
content area of language arts. This 
finding may represent some progress 
with educators regarding gifted girls* 
abilities in the areas of mathematics 
and science. However, the same 
positive conclusion cannot be drawn 
about girls perceptions* about their 
own abilities, Gifted boys in this 
study reported stronger beliefs about 
their own abiliiies than did gifted giils 
in mathematics, social studies, and 



science. This is an area of concern 
because gifted girls are apparently still 
not recogni/.ing their abilities in these 
areas to the same extent as gifted 
boys. A key factor in keeping gifted 
girls involved in higher level 
mathematics and science courses is 
their self- percept ion of ability. 
Despite some intervention programs 
which may or may not be 
implemented in individual schools and 
more equitable teacher attitudes about 
females in math and science, gifted 
girls are still not perceiving their 
abilities as highly as gifted buys in 
these areas. 

The lower ratings reported for gifted 
boys in language arts is also an area of 
concern. Not only do the males 
perceive language arts to be less 
important, teachers are also viewing 
the ability, effort, and quality of work 
in language arts lower for males. 
F:ducators should emphasize the 
importance of communication skills 
with male students. 

While the teachers in this study 
\ iewed ability and effort as being 
highly associated with the quality of 
work students produced, students do 
not share that view. Males and 
female alike reported a much st longer 
relationship between ability and 
quality of work than between effort 
and quality of work, indicating that 
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(hoy may be putliiiii little to no cUbrt 
into their work. SUkIciUs aUo Iv 
\iowinji ability as a major l"act(U- in iho 
qualits ol their work iiiMead of 
understandiiiii that abi!it>, without 
effort, \V4ll not result in the realization 
of their high potential. 
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Expressions of Interest are 
invited from principals, 
teachers and support staff, and 
others interested in attending 
this international conference 
being organized by the 
Victorian Directorate of School 
Education in conjunction with 
the Victorian Association for 
Gifted and Talented Children, 
the Catholic Education Office, 
and the Incorporated 
Asbociation of Registered 
Teachers of Victoria. 



..Australutan^ 
Inicrnattonal 
.Confertnce 
. on the. 
' Xtm\^ 
;.■ rtCmed 
\JtiKJenli 



Expression 
of Interest 



l^'fffe to; 

Conterence Secretariat. C -ICMS Pty Ltd 
Australasian-lnternaiional Conference 

on the Education of Gifted Students. 
84 Queensbridge Street. South Melbourne. Victoria 3205. Australia. 
Telephone- 61 3 682 0244 Facsimile: 61 3 682 0288 



To ensure you receive a copy of the registration brochure please 
complete this form and return. 
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ook. liU'fitiJyini^ OiiiManilinii 
I Amcnccifi huUan uml Alaska 
tiulcnts. CiirciK n M. Callahan 
A. Mclntire provide a 
ensivc m orvicw dI" sonic ot 
ssucs involving the 
alion of these two populations, 
ral question that the book 
to answer is: What are the 
techniques that should be 



percent" (p. 3). The question that 
arises is: Why arc American Indian 
and Alaska Native students not being 
selected tor participation in gifted 
programs? The authors belie\ e the 
answer to this question is that the 
procedures used to identify the 
nuijority of gifted students do not 
recogni/e the unique and varied talents 
of these tw o minority groups. 



Urlque Identification for Unique 
Tafents 

iew of 

'ifying Outstanding Talent in American Indian 
laska Native Students 

Brum N. Berube 

The IMiversity of Connecticut 
StorrJcT 



enipJR'ed to recogni/.c the gifts of 
stu Jpts from these two groups".* Due 
to^Sick of research into the 

xipriate identification techniques 
Alaska Natives and American 
dians this question is difficult to 
answer. Tlie authors do. however, 
provide many general suggestions as to 
how the identification process can he 
substantially improved. 

1 he cru.\ of the argument for more 
appropriate identification techniciues is 
based on research which suggests that 
American Indians and Alaska Nativ' • 
arc severely underreprcscntcd in g' . \l 
programs throughout the country As 
the authors point out. the **a\eraL- : 
national rate of public schot^l .gUtli- 
grade students* participation in 
programs specially designated for 
giltcd and talented students is about S.S 
percent. The American Indian/Alaska 
Native participation rate is onl\ 2.1 



Befori: considering some of the 
suggest i tins presented for identifying 
the gifts of American Indian and 
Alaska Native students, it is iiecessaiv 
to point out the issues that arc of 
concern in dealing with students from 
these two populations. Not only are 
these two groups distinct from the 
majority of American students, hut 
there is great diversity within each 
group that needs to be considered. 
This diversitv stems from the following 
four areas: 

1.) Cicographic location: Students 
sslio lise in rural, isolated areas 
often hasc little knowledge of 
what is expected of them from the 
mainstream culture that thev find 
in school. Students raised in urban 
areas ma> not experience this 
difference. 

2) Tribal diffcreiKcs- The traditions 
and customs, as well as the 
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language spoken, often varies from 
tribe to tribe, 

3) Schools attended: Most American 
Indian and Alaska Native students 
d ) not attend special reservation 

s rhools. In most public schools 
they are a minority population. 
They often have a different first 
language and have many unique 
experiences and modes ot 
expression which make it difficult 
to recogni/.e their talents. 

4) Cultural and social orientation: 
Students in these two groups may 
reflect various tL^grees of 
familiarity with the mainstream 
culture, ranging from being well 
acculturated to quite traditional in 
their cultural heritage. 

Before beginning the identification 
process, the authors stress the 
importance of clearly defining what is 
meant by giftedness. They rely heavily 
on the definition of giftedness put forth 
by the U.S. Department of Fiducation 
(19^93). The characteristics they feel 
are impoilant to recogni/e in giftetl 
students include "intellectual abilit>. 
creative or artistic talent, leadership 
capacity, or excellence in specific 
academic fields" (p. 6). While these 
characteristics allow for a variety of 
talents and abilities, the authors point 
out that many definitions of giftedness 
often conflict with the beliefs and 
values of a particular tribe. Many 
tribes are against labeling students as 
gifted because this lends to separate 
them from other tribal members. A 
mesh between tribal identity and 
scholastic expectations must be 
reached in order for these students to 
be successful. 

Eight general principles are presented 
to help educators identify the broad 
range of gifts and talents that may be 
exhibited by American hulian and 
Alaska Native students. It should be 
emphasized that these 
recommendatious are "general" in 
nature. This seems ti> be both good and 
had. The recommendations pio\ idcd 



can be applied to almost any subgroup 
of gifted students for which a broad 
and flexible range of identification 
techniques may be necessary. On the 
other hand, the principles should be 
more specific in order to provide for 
the unique needs of subgroups of the 
Alaska Native and American Indian 
populations. It should be noted that so 
little has been written on this topic that 
even general recommendations that 
provide a basic framework for later 
research into identification techniques 
are greatly needed. 

Instead of explaining each principle in 
detail, 1 will comment on the central 
themes that run through the principles. 
First and foremost, the authors 
recognize the need for a brtiadencd 
conception of giftedness which takes 
into account a wide range of talents and 
abilities. The authors cite the work of 
Howard Gardner and Robert Sternberg 
as particularly relevant in this respect. 
It is important to realize that many of 
the talents and git's exhibited by 
American Indian and Alaska Native 
students reflect the culture of the tribal 
community in which they are raised. 
This may be particularly noticeable in 
music and art. Separate identification 
procedures need to be developed that 
are "contextually relevant" and grasp 
the true nature of the gift that is 
revealed. American Indian and Alaska 
Native students should not be lumped 
together as a general population, but 
regarded as an amalgamation of a 
diverse variety of subgroups. 

To illustrate the unique talents of these 
two groups, the authors provide many 
examples of poetry and art produced by 
American Indian and Alaska Native 
students throughout the book. In fact, 
the art work on the front cover, 
designed by Vic Runnels, was a 
product of his soil's inspiration. 
According to Runnels, his son Jason 
came up with the idea in kindergarten 
when asked to draw a turkey using the 
shape of his hand. Instead of di av^ ing a 
turke> lor 1 hnnksgiv ing. Jason * drew 



faces in the fingers, people in the palm 
of the hand, eagles and suns in the sky. 
and flsh in the water" (p. 76). When 
asked what the drawing represented. 
Jason stated it was 'The Great Spirit 
watching over the earth" (p. 76). This 
certainly shows the unique gifts and 
talents that many students possess. 

Some of the particular identification 
instruments that the authors 
recommend include parent, teacher, 
and community rating scales, and 
portfolio assessment. 1 believe 
portfolio assessment would be 
particularly useful, because it stresses 
the need to evaluate student products. 
This allows the identification to be 
appropriate to the unique talents that 
may be displayed by a particular 
student, from a particular tribe, at a 
particular time. Although the 
techniques mentioned above may be 
useful, it is stressed that no one form of 
identification should be used 
exclusively. Just as there are a broad 
array of talents, a wide range of 
identiflcation procedures need to be 
used to identify these talents. 

F'ven though the principles provided 
are general in nature, the authors do a 
good job of listing many of the 
characteristic behaviors and traits that 
are exhibited by particular groups of 
American Indian and Alaska Native 
students. Implications for 
identification based on these behaviors 
and traits are then provided. 

Overall, I found the book quite 
informative. The authors skillfull) 
emphasize the need to recognize the 
great diversity among these two groups 
and the multiplicity of talents that can 
be revealed by the members in them. I 
would have liked to have seen more 
spc'-iflc recommendations, but as the 
authors point out. research in this area 
is just beginning. 



U.S. Department of Education. (1993). 
National excellence: The case for developing 
America's talent. Washington. DC. Author 
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{(I lO-ycar-oUl h(fy w ho lui\ 
iiiii .\ ///<•(' he \\v.\ J. H\ the 
c had read the entire 
'did Hri!(innic ci and w as 
\!C ncwwpaiwr daily. Ills 
'Ciwaiians hci^an a.\ a mimic 
h.s around him hut .soon it 
was apparent thai he was elahoratinii 
on hi\ ffwn. His i merest in reuihnii 
ahow ed him to h'arn a iireat deal in 



I'reipienil) lose.s hi.s work. His 
behaviors are disrnpiinii ttt both the 
ela.s.s and to him.sell'. A meeiini^ has 
been .set up w ith hi.s parents, 
enrichment teacher, and resomec 
teacher to make a plan for Jason. 

IJotli oftlicse children exhibit 
cluiracleri sties of gifted eliiidren and 
of learning disabled children. To be 
tiifted and learn iiiii disabled seems 



Classification Procedures for 
Gifted/Learning Disabled Students: 




A Primer for Parents 

Mary Rizza 

The University of Connecticut 
Storrs, CT 



(/ history, leoviiiii hi.s 
hd third-sirade icuchers ai a 
aierial to teach. There i.s 
ht that Robert Wtmld do w ell 
hnrih'i>rade uifh'd ela.s.s, but 
ha.s been held up by his 
.s in spellinj^. Robert \s 
vritini* i.s almost illey^ible and his 
^pellini* is ctjually as bad. Most 
recently, he has been havini^ difftcnlty 
hondinii in assiijnincnts because (tf his 
writing, problems. Robert's fourth 
i^rade teacher has rccanuncnded that 
he be tested for a learning disability. 

.lason is in third i^rade and because of 
his hii»h hmiiuai^c arts achievement, is 
a member of the enrichment iiroup on 
I ridavs. His classroom teacher wants 
to suspend his enrichment time 
because .lason is not kccpini^ up in 
math. I.atcly, Jason has been actms^ 
out m class. He Ints trouble stay in in 
his seat and has bci^nn callinii (Utt in 
class. Jason also has tioublv kcepiuK 



his books and papers in order, and 
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alnuist like a contradiction ol" terms. 
You. as a parent, know exactly wliat it 
means tor your child. It could be that 
\our child is bright, motivated, verbal, 
and creative, h also n leans that she/he 
is haviiiii some trouble in sc1uh>1. 
Sometimes the problem could be in 
spelling, reading, or math. Above all, 
there is some discrepancy between 
what uni knin\ your child can do and 
w hai she/he is able to do in the 
classroom setting. 

Mi>re i>llen than mu, for the gifted/ 
learning disabled (g/ld) cliikl. it is the 
lack ol school achievement that is 
noticed first. The identification of a 
learning disabilit\. however, niiiy be 
delayed because gifted children ha\c 
the ability io mask the problems. 
"There will come a da\ when the 
teacher of \our bright child w ill begin 
using words like "difficults * and 
"deficiencN According to the Icderal 
gineinmcnl (^M, 142). the 
definition ol learning disabled 
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children is. briclls. lliai they show a 
discrcpancN bolwocn achiovLMiioni and 
ahihlN . Tlic crilcria used id dcliiic 
achicvcincni. ahilils. and discrcpancs 
\ar\ iVoin sVmc io stale, hui llic law 
nuuulalcs thai a loam urcxpcris liuiks 
al specific areas wiiiiin e\prcssi\c 
laniiuagc. rcailinif. aiul mallicniaiics. 
These experis ihen make 
reeoniniendalions for ediicalUMial 
placemenl and reniediaiion 
priKedures. There are several \va\s 
thai scluH)ls remediate learning 
disabilities. Some sehin^ls have 
spec i He ciassruDiiis set up to 
accDnitnodale students all da>. 
There is also the option of using a 
resource room for pait-tinie 
remediation. The child would report 
to the resource room at predetermined 
times each da\ or w eek. Some 
schoi>ls ha\e teachers or teacher aides 
in liie regular classroom to assist the 
students as ihe\ liase difliculties with 
the work during the coinse o( the da\ . 

l-t»r those experiencing the 
classification process \'ov the first time, 
the n>ad can be a confusing collection 
of tetiiK and opinions. Be sure ti^ 
keep an open dialogue w ith the sclun^l. 
especiall) w ith teachers and school 
psychologists. Know that they are 
trying to help. You can help >iHnself 
by recjiiesting appoiiitments w ith those 
at the scluu)l who are in\ ol\ ed. (lel as 
much information from them, since 
procedures w ill var\ frvMii school to 
school. Sonic districts offer printed 
material and pamphlets. As a [larent 
of a gifted child, you need to be sure 
the school understands all yimrchild s 
needs. There will be areas that your 
child w ill excel in and areas that she/ 
he cannot keep up in both need to be 
considered. 

"The process genera ll> begins w ith 
identification, then testing. tolUnved by 
classification, and finall>. intervention. 

I(h'iuifh iHi(ni: I nlortunalel) tor g/ld 
chiUlren. lhc\ aie rrcogni/ed faster iov 
their ilisabihlN than their abilities. The 



identification can come IVom either the 
school or the home. In an\ event, 
someone notices that there is a 
problem. It can he that the child has 
high standardized test scores but low 
achievement in classes. She/he ma\ 
exhibit specific problems like lack ot" 
attention, poor spelling, difficults with 
memorization, and/or general 
disorganization. The teacher or the 
parent can request a seteening with the 
school psvcliologist. 

'I'cslini^: Probablv the most 
contrinersial issue in education todav 
is the use of testing. Slates will 
mandate (hat some form of testing be 
used to substantiate classification. 
Widely used is some form of IQ test, 
especially the Wechsler scales (W'lSC'- 
111). The WTSC profiles i)f g/ld 
children show distinct discrepancies 
between scores on each subtest. What 
vou as parents want to see. though, is a 
wide v arietv of tests used in the 
evaluation. No one test should be used 
to ev aluate \ our child's functioning. 
A psvcho-educalional ev aluation 
slKHild include information about 
emi^tiiMial issues and achievement 
levels. How children feel, after all. can 
influence their motiv ation for schiuil, 

^The evaluatiim should include the 
IblUnv ing types of testing (Note: tests 
listed are for example only and w ill 
v ar\ friMn schinil to school): 

Individual IQ: 

• Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Cliildren - III (WISCTII) 

• Wechsler Preschoiil ^ Priinar\ 
Scales of Imelligence ( WPPSI ) 

• Stanford liinet Intelligence 
Scalc-IV (SBIV) 

Achievcnwnt Test IUittci \: 

• Wide Range Achievement Test 
(WRAT) 

• Woodcock-.h^hiison .Achiev eiuent 
Hatterv 

• Detroit 'Tests o\ 1 .earning 
Aptitude (DTI. A) 

S(U}ic I ftnu nl'SfHUidl I .\ uliuHion: 

• Bender X'isual Motoi (iesialt Test 



S<n'ial/i>sy( fu>lo,iiiC(il riinctioniiii^ 
Inventory: 

• Vineland Social Maturity Scale 

• .Adaptive Behav ior .Scale-Public 
School Version 

and/or a Clas.snxmi Ohscrvatian 
Checklist 

You want the assessment to specily 
many forms of functioning: academic, 
social, and psychological. Does the 
testing account ft)r all areas? Is there 
a ''whole child'' perspective? Most 
importantly. \ou want to see the report 
generated by the school psychologist 
prior to any committee meeting. You 
have the right io see what is written 
about your child and should e.xpect 
enough time to read it. You may even 
want to arrange a meeting with the 
school psychologist so she/he can 
explain the report to you. 

Classifieation: At some point a 
meeting will be schedided so that 
classification can be discussed. In 
some districts this is called a 
Committee on Special l "ducation or a 
Pupil Personnel Team. Whatever the 
name, this is where hidividual 
l:ducatitin Plans (ILiP) are developed . 
and classification made. The make-up 
of the group w ill v ar\ w ith members 
of the committee and school 
personnel. Thiise conducting the 
ev aluations should be present to make 
the case tor appropriate programming. 
One thing to keep in mind if you are 
looking for a g/ld classification is that 
there may not be a gifted specialist on 
the committee unless you make a case 
for it. This is a questiim of enrichment 
as well as remediatiiin. and 
acciimplishing this requires the 
ctuning together iif both sides, /\bov e 
all. keep in mind that this is meant to 
be a coming together tif ciMicerned 
parties, imt a battle about your child. 
Ycni. as parents, are a v ital part of the 
process, ^'our insights into your child 
are invaluable: if something does woi 
correspond with what happens at 

{Continued on page 14) 
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(Continued from page 13) 

home, then ask for clarification. 
Offer suggestions to teachers, if need 
he. 

huervention: Re mediation is always 
the first concern of special education 
personnel. Certainly you would not he 
sitting in a committee meeting if your 
child did not need help with some 
skills. Don't let anyone forget that 
your child has talents that can he 
tapped. What better way to teach her/ 
him to read than by using material that 
is interesting to the child? This is 
where your insight into home 
behaviors will help the school 
personnel understand. Above all. 
concentrate on strengths. Ask if it is 
possible to ha\e enrichment as well as 
remediation. Sometimes you won't 
know unless you ask. 

What Can Parents Do? 
1 . Be involved with your child and 
her/his schooling. F-^ind out 



what's happening and not 
happening in the classroom. Be 
sensitive to the subtle signs from 
your child that needs (social and 
academic) are not being met. 
Boredom and frustration are 
always the most visible 
indicators. Find ways to do work 
at home that blend with what is 
happening in the classroom. 
More is not always the answer: 
sometimes the work has to be 
different to be effective. 
Become an advocate for your 
child. Learn all you can about 
what is available in your school, 
district, county, and state. 
Become active in the PTA. Don't 
be afraid to let your voice be 
heard. There are many other 
parents in similar situations. 
Look for ways to utilize the 
resources of both special 
education and gifted education. 
Spend time with your child and 
focus on activities that accentuate 



her/his strong points. Children 
with disabilities tend to 
concentrate on their own 
weaknesses. Help your child see 
that there are things at which she/ 
he excels. She/he may never 
learn how to spell or read quickly, 
but there are things she/he can do 
quite well. Tap into creativity; 
help her/him find new ways lo get 
information that does not frustrate 
efforts. 

Most importantly, keep a positive 
attitude. This will facilitate the home- 
school relationship. The school is 
there to help your child learn: let them 
know you are. too. 
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Pareriting the Very Young; Gifted Child 

• . Nancy M: /?/;/7//?.S7';/j/7:^//,D., (Jniversilx of Waslun^ton, \SeauU\ \yasliin i^l<)n . 
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Teachers of children v\ ith leiirniiig 
disahilities. emotional or hehavioral 
disorders, hearing inipairnients, or 
attention deficits may be interested in 
attending the Pmjcrt HIGH HOPES 
National Training Institute on July 10- 
14. 1995 at the American School lor 
the Deaf in West Hartford. CT. 
Participants at the institute v\ ill 
interact with iialionally-acclainied 



t Institutes 
t Books 
1^ Grants 
t Conferences 



experts in the field and observe 
students using interdisciplinary 
curriculum to solve real-world 
^problems. Project HIGH HOPHS is a 
jlerallv funded Javits program which 
tuses on identification of potential 
for gifted behavior in science/ 
technology, visual arts, or the 
performing arts in students with 
special needs. For more information 
contact: Projcrt HIGH HOPHS. PX), 
Box 402. Danielson. CT 06239, 

0\er ihe last 1 2 years, the Center for 
Talented Youth (CTY) at Johns 
Hopkins LIniversity has become a 
major inllueiicc in American 
education with its world-wide talent 
search and advanced summer 
j'irograms for talented fourth through 
twelfth graders. Based on 13 case 
siuthcs rrt)ni the C*I"Y jn'ograni. Snidit 



Kids-How Acadvnih Talents Are 
Developed and Nurtured in America 
b\ W. G. Durden and A, E. 
Tanghcrlini is ini interesting, readable 
book about talented children and their 
education in the United States. In it 
the authors describe drawbacks in the 
current educational sy stern and how 
improvements can be implemented. 
Smart Kids- is available for $27.50 
from Hogrefe & Huber Publishers. 
P.O. Box 2487. Kirkland. WA 98083. 

School districts with innovative ideas 
to motivate female students to pursue 
careers in science, mathematics, and 
engineering can tap into a National 
Science Foundation program, NSF's 
Model Projects for Women and Girls 
program annually supports about 17 
projects of up to $100,000 each that 
design and implement highly focused 
acti\ities to increase women's and 
girls* confidence in science, math, and 
engineering studies, F'or more 
information contact: Lola Rogers. 
Program Director. Division of Human 
Resource Development, Fducational 
and Human Resources Directorate, 
NSF, Room 815. 4201 Wilson Blvd., 
Arlington. VA 22230. (703) 306-1637. 

Fducalors interested in language arts 
programs for highly able K-9 learners 
w ill want to attend one of two training 
institutes being conducted by the 
Washington-Saratoga-Warren- 
Haniilton-Essex Board of Cooperative 
Education Services and the Center for 
Gifted Education at the College of 
William and Mary. A spring institute 
will be held at the C ollege of William 
and Mary on March 5-7 at 
Williamsburg, VA, For registration 
information call Dana Johnson at 
(S04) 221-2362. A summer institute 
will be held July 10-14 at Skidmorc 
College in Saratoga Springs. NY. For 
registration information call Robin 
Ciibbin at (5 IS) 584-3239 (c\l. 315). 
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The National Research Center 
on the Gifted and Talented: 

Reaching the 
Destination 

E. Jean Gubbins 

University of Connecticut 
Storrs. CT 

I teol as if I have boon on a long hkkI trip 
since July IM^O. Thai\ whon I signed iip\o 
bo pan of The National Research Center on 
the Giftoil and Talented (NRC/GT). 1 tlunight 
I knew what I was getting into. I read the 
initial proposal tor the NRC7GT, but didn't 
have a real sense ol what it would lake to 
carry out the planned mission. I hit the road 
without nnid maps or written directions. It is 
now Ma\ and the *Yoad ti ip" for tlie 



The 



SP 




Inside 

Research in Progrl 

• Multiple Intel 
Recent Research 

• A Follow-up 
Practices Si 

• Achievemei 
American F( 

• Teacher Training in 
Self-Efficacy 10 

• Classroom Practices in New 
South Wales. Australia 11 

• Successful Practices 12 

Commentary 

• Curriculum Compacting 13 




NRC7GT ends within da>s. It is time to look back to see what has 
been accomplished. 

When 1 view all of the multimedia products created by the NRCVGT. I 
am ania/.ed at the le\ cl of producti\ it> . A primars mission ot' the 
Center was to conduct theor\ -driven research that would ha\e 
practical implications tor administrators, teachers, schools, and 
parents. All the results of such research would be presented in 
practitioner-lViendl) products in dilTcrcnt formats. The written words 

(Continued on page 2) 
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(Continued from page 1) 

and visual images ha\e di)CUiiioiited 
our piDgress i)\lm- time lor mi II inns of 
people annind the world. Over the 
years, people ha\ e accessed the 
research iiiformation from journals, 
newsletters, newspapers, htioks. slides, 
satellite teleconferences, tax 
machines, computer networks, and 
computer disks. Those who preferred 
to hear about the research findings 
ha\e joined us at presentations in 
se\cral states and countries during 
local, state, national, and international 
conferences and workshops. Our statf 
has made over X3() presentations to 
ensure that the research results were 
not limited to periodical shelves in 
university libraries. 

The talents and energy of our staff 
have niaile it possible to chart the 
course to reach our destination drafted 
in our original objectives. It is 
important u> Unik back ut the general 
categories of our objectives and note 
that they have been accomplished: 

lo conduct research st utiles 
\ to design and implement research 

studies respt)nsi\(.' to the needs t)f 

ihc field 

to iilcniif\ C*t>llabt>ralive Schoi)l 
Districts Id ser\e as research sites 
\ to organize and operate a 

practitioner-respnnsi\ e ad\ isor\ 
network 



publishing articles and making 

preseiualions 
\ to prepare a scries of literature 

re\iews. research s\ nthcscs. and 

meta-anal> ses 
\ to establish a comprehcnsi\c 

tiatabase and research archi\cs 

to establish a s\ stem of 

monilormg ami accounting ol the 

("enter's acti\ ities 
\ Id develop a broad-based 

theoretical framework for the 

stud\ of the gif ted and talented. 

And we are still adding to our list of 
accomplishments! We have been 
working feverishly to crunch mounds 
of statistical data, to search for themes 
and patterns in reams of field notes 
and transcripts, and to prepare 
products. During all of this activity, 
w e held our final conference in 
Connecticut on March 31 and April I . 
\995 — BuiUlhii* o Bricli^c Between 
Research and Classroom F rod ices in 
( J if led lid mat ion. We brought 
together ?>() of our researchers for 2 
days to share the lesstins learned with 
over 300 people. The lessons learned 
prov ided a basis for discussion points 
for people who wore to 
return to their local 



informative and intriguing. The 
research was important to them and 
many of them appreciated the 
opportunity to be part of the Center's 
grand design to include hundreds of 
Collaborative School Districts across 
the countr\ as research liaisons in 
conducting applied studies. In fact, in 
the past few month the following 
school districts have joined our 
network: 

Cardinal Community School District 

Eldon. lA 

Erie Community Unit District 1 

Erie. IL 

Grosse Point Public School System 

Grosse Potnt. Ml 

Marshall Public Schools 
Marshall, Ml 

Onteora Central School District 

Boiceville, NY 

Quaker Valley School District 

Sewickley. PA 




lo conduct a Lomprehciisiv e needs 
assessment 

In develop .1 etMupiehensiv e 
dissemuKttu>n proyiain tn 
disseminate leseaieh liiuliiius bv 



districts and 
determine which 
findings vvi>uld help them 
direct the programs and services for 
students with known and emergent 
talents. 

As 1 presented sessions, attended 
sessions, and met with people 
formallv and informallv. I lisicneil 
and rcspomled to comnjcnts ami 
questions. The discussions b\ all were 



Several members tif our Collabt^raiive 
ScluH^l District network joined us tor 
our conference, ahmg with 
practitiimers. researchers, and parents 
interested in learning alxuit the 
accumulated research tindings. 
Participants recognized the importance 
of research tii the field in general and 
to their particular situation in their 
liistricts. universities, or homes. A 
sample of comments from conference 
participants scives as suppt^t for out 
original objectives: 
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We arc a Collabora(i\c Sclun^I 
District and from the bcgiiiiiiiiii 
we felt this Ithe NRC/CiTI was 
important to us. I don't think that 
you can do good 
school 

programming 
without 

research.... Often 
we ha\e done 
that and left the 
research io 
people be\ ond 
our control and 
certainly I appreciate the idea that 
this segment of gifted education 
can he hacked by solid, good 
research, rather than hearsay or 
general types of research. 

Pcnuis f/iinscn 
Onuilhi. A A 

I want [o be backed up b\ theor\ . 

1 want to have 
an opptirtunily 
to be with the 
scholarship thiit 
was presented in 
the past 2 da\ s. 
1 feel thai this 
center is 
representing 
vers high 
qualits research 
and the best of our leadership in 
the field of gifted. 

(ircfi hi ii Dnlim: 
Sn\thi\ \y 

Workshops are a rejuvenation.... 
It is refresh- 
ing to ha\ e 
an opportu- 
nity [o talk 
to other 
profession- 
als and to 
talk about 
the same 
problems 

antl just to get validation for what 
vou arc litMiig. "^fa W( /m nit \ 





(The ciMiferencel has been a liighl 
It has been a delight — being w ilh 
other peiiple in the field is a thrill 
because we tend to be isolated in 
our home 
districts.... The 
networking 
opportunities 
have been 
phenomenal I 
Not to exclude 
the quality of 
the presenters 
and of Joe 
Ren/.ulli's tv ing 
together 01 the whole operation. 
One of the highlights of my 
career, and I am really not just 
sav ing that — it is the truth! 

Pearl River. XY 

I am very excited about The 
National Research Center on (he 
Gifted and Talented because, . . 
they areinvtilved in |connecting| 
research to practice. Research in 
the past has alwavs been pure 
research, and it has been 
conducted at the whim of the 
researcher. 

The collegial 
atmosphere 
between the 
researchers and 
the practition- 
ers at this 
conference is 
sccoiul to 
iu>ne.... 1 luipc 
that we can continue this kintl of 
dialogue ami continue to be in 
touch with each tnher s{i we can 
have a good exchange --not iuil> 
between the researchers and 
jMactitioners, but between the 
practitioners ami researchers.... It 
is reallv a two-way street, and we 
nectl to work tc^gether to have the 
best possible education svsteiii. 

// ( /////( !h lliimK 
H( nnndti 




Comments such as these make the 
**high speeds and vock\ roads" 1 
traveled more worthwhile. The 5 
vears have been a whirlw ind of 
activity, but the opportunity to 
conduct applied research studies on 
the education ot gifted luid talented 
students has been an un[)aralleled 
opportunity . The Research Center has 
been supported by the Jacob K. Javits 
(lifted and Talented .Students 
Hducation Act of 1^)SS. adminisrered 
bv the L'nited States Department of 
Education Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERI). I 
w ciuld be remiss if I didn't send 
special thanks to the Center monitors 
from OERI vvith whom I have vvurked. 
including Margaret Chavez, Iv or 
Pritchard. Patricia O'Conncll Ross. 
Beverlv Coleman, and Debra 
Hoi linger. They have all guided the 
destination. The destination would 
not have been possible without the 
federal support and leadership. 

So manv of \ou have had a criticiil 
role in the research efforts. I:ach 
person has been a contributor to the 
national agenda that dates back to the 
Research Needs Assessment Survev — 
remember that form I riiousands of 
survevs were returned during \ W\ 
(and yes. it is true that one was 
returned in 1994). The resulting data 
analvscs provided the direction Wn 
research from 199 M Well, the 
research path is coming lo an end for 
now. and 1 just w ant to say how much 
I appreciate all the people involved in 
The National Research Center on the 
( lifted and Talented. Thank vou is 
such a brief phiase. but t carries w ith 
it a sinccritv that no <Mher words can 
match. 

I he RiHul S ot Taken 

I hmk dllf /(■^^ Htnt lt tl h\ . 
\' </ hii\ niiiih itil //;/ ihlii n lu t 

-Robert l'ro\! 
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Iversily-school dislricl 
the University ot 
Iharlotte-Mecklenbcrg 
la) Public Schools are 
tree-year study to 
tttlcacy of using a 
Eence model to ideiitilV 
jary age, low 
I and/or minority 



reassembling a household drainpipe, 
students in kindergarten and first 
grade had the opportunity last spring 
to display verbal-linguisiic. spatial, 
logical mathematical, and personal 
inielligenees. 

Groups of approximalel) six or seven 
identified START children are placed 





le Intelligences Help Teach 
ally Diverse Learners 



omlinson 

rglnla 
VA 



lOllaboralion is called 
an acronym for 
isin^i Talent. 



^ an w\ 



learneri 
Frojec^ 
Supj^ 

The project has both practice and 
r<?search components. The Charlotto- 
Mecklenberg Schools, using funding 
from a Javits grant, assume major 
responsibility for the practice 
component. Apprnximately 250 low 
socioeconomic and/or minority first 
and second graders from 16 schools 
ha\e been identified for participation 
in Project START using a series of 
nontraditional. problem-soh ing tasks 
based on How aid Gardner's Theory of 
Multiple Intelligences. Through such 
acti\ ities as story-telling, buikiing 
structures, dc\cloping strategics for 
keeping track ol entering iiiul exiting 
bus passengers during a simulation, 
and even disassembling and 



in tarizet classrooms. Their teachers 
participate in cxtensiNC. on-going staff 
training for dc\ eloping curricula 
which utilize the child's intelligence 
strength to foster development of skill 
in language and math, as well as 
focusing on talent de\elopment in the 
intelligence areas themselves, START 
classrcH)ms also ha\ e a multicultural, 
manipulative. . Jid language- rich 
emphasis because of strong research 
indications of the effectix enoss ol" such 
instruction for Iovn SES and cultuialK 
diverse populations, 

hurther. all START schools have 
!'amily Outreacli Programs which 
concentrate on making parents aw are 
of the potential of their youngsters, 
helping family menibcrs participate in 
developing that talent at home, and 
insoh ing parents in their child's 
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school in u variety i.' ways. In some 
START schools, identified youngsters 
also work with coninuinity mentors 
who serve both to encourage talent 
development in areas of student 
strength and also to encourage general 
student succc>s in school. 

Staff members at the Universits of 
Virginia site of The National Research 
C^Niteron the Gifted and Talented 
ser\ e a dual role in Project START. 
They work as consultants for 
curriculum development, staff 
training, and development of family 
outreach and mentorship elements of 
(he program. In addition, they hav e 



major responsibility for conducting an 
extensive .Vyear research study, using 
both qualitative and quantitative 
methods, to determine the impact of 
the various interventions (e.g. START 
instruction, mentorships. family 
outreach) on achievement and 
auitudes about self and school. 
Further, they are studying the process 
through which teachers may come lo 
differentiate instruction in START 
classrooms, and the impact of the 
program on families. 

Project START should yield a variety 
of benefits beyond the obvious ones 
for participants and their families. In 



Charlotte. START will serve as a pilot 
for employing multiple intelligence 
identification and service throughout 
the school district's program for gifted 
and talented youngsters. For a much 
broader audience. START will shed 
light on strategies for identifying and 
nurturing talent in economically 
disadvantaged and culturally diverse 
populations, and provide insight on 
ways in which teachers can learn to 
adjust their instruction to invite 
success among diverse student 
populations and in expanded talent 
fields. 



OPHftNS 




Name 




Address 






Slate 


/in l^hone 







' ■ Mar)< your selections dhd niaii to: Dawp R. Gueother - Dissemination- Coordinator • The (Jniversily of Connecrfcut • The National Research •. 
, Center on the Gllied and Talenfed • 362 Fairfield Rd.. U-7 • Storrs^CT 06269-^007 • Rhone:. 203^86^4676 • Fax. 203^86-2900. ifi^kp 
. checks payable toThe Universily of Conneclieul. Purchase orders accepi6d. Price includes postage/|iandiiiig::State taxdoes not apply 
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introduction 

is clear iliai an alarmingK largo 
imbcr cil" gifted and talented students 
unchallenged in our nation's 
ools. Feu eomprchensi\ e 
grams lor the gifted exist, and 
e gifted students who do get 
:ial attention recei\e it for as little 
or 3 hours per week in a resource 
setting, with little or no 
fication in their regular 



The questions addressed by the current 
study are related to certain teacher and 
student demographic variables. There 
were three specific questions. 

1 I W liiit IN the relationship of the 
teacher" N e\[UM ience lo his/licr 
iii^lruetional practices uiili 
av erage ami gii'ted stuilenls? 
' I W hat is (he inipacl ol' specific 
teacher Uainini: in iiified 




ollow-up study of the 
raction Effects on the 
ssroom Practices Survey 



Brown 

X. Archambault, Jr. 
hang 

. Westberg 

of Connecticut 



tcti\ ities (Archambault. 
p\\ n. Hallmark. Zhang. 
|w V Onincil of State 
Directors. I9S7: Daniel. & 
Boston. \Wy. Westberg. 
Archambault. Dobyns. & Salviiu 
1^)9.^). Studies b> Archambault et al. 
( 1 W) and Westberg et al. ( \W) 
lia\e focused on classroom practices 
with gifted and talented students in 
regular classi'ooms aci'O'-s the L'nited 
States using the responses of thirtl- 
and tburth-grade teachers. The 
cunent stuil\" is an extensicin of this 
research conducted b\ The National 
Research C enter on the (Jifted and 
Talented (NRCVCIT). The purpose ot 
this stuiiy is to examine the factors 
that Mias affect the classroom practices 
ol teachers with a\erage and gifteii 
students in the regular classroom. 



I ^^\]o\\ I'll In m! I ill.- 'Jil led ,uk1 
.i\ CI ai'c suulciiu 
< ^ I \\ liitt IS ihe impcK t ol iiic 

presence nl \,ui»uis iiuiiibcis ol 
;jillcd students \\ ithin kis^i » mins 
"11 llic UmcIici 's iiisiiiiedoiKil 
piaclices loi all sUkk'iits ' 

Prompted in part by a series of studies 
and reports critical of tracking and 
homogeneous abilits grouping 
(Carnegie Task Force on the 
bxkieation of Young Adolescents. 

Goodlad. I9S4:()akes. 1989: 
Sla\in. I9Sl:Toepfen 1900). m;m\ 
school districts across the countr\ are 
in the process of eliminating or 
downsizing their gifted programs anil 
services. Thus, it is becoming 
inereasingly apparent that the needs of 
gifted learners must be met in the 
retzular classroom. Unfortunately, 
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ivcciil research ( Arcliambaiill cl al.. 

Wcsihcrii ci aL. 199.^) has touiul 
lhal ihc iiKiUMil) t)f roiiiilar chissnH)iii 
teachers arc l\o'uvi liiilc in address 
these neetis, aiul this result applies to 
classriuiins ami students in all reiiions 

the eiuintr\ . These results are 
discDuraeinii tur supporters ot' titled 
eilueatiini, nian> of whom ha\e lonii 
aruued that a student's educational 
prDgrani should he determined h> his 
ov her needs, abilities, and interests 
(Cialladier, 19S5: Maker. 19S2: Parke. 
I^)S9: Passow, h)S2: Ren/ul!i. 1M77: 
Ward, 1^)S()) and that an\ single 
educational experience will not benet'it 
all students ec|uall\ (Parke. 19S^h 
Stewart. 1^)82). Althouiih there is 
some e\idence (Wesiherg et ai.. 1^)93) 
to suiiiiest that certain classroom 
teachers are able to meet these 
students' needs, we tlo not know at 
this time what disiinimishes these 
teachers trout the iariic majoi it) oi 
teachers who cannot, or will not. 
niodii\ their instruction for Liit'ted 
students. 

Much has been written about the 
personal characteristics, competencies, 
atui beiia\iiMs that distiuiiuish 
outstandihi! trom a\eraiie tcacliers of 
the iiitted (c.i!.. Stor\. h)S5: Whitlivk 
^1 DuCette. IW)). Research has also 
shown that iiit'ted students prefer 
teachers wlu^ are older and more 
experienced (Bishop. 1907) and that 
teacher attitudes ttn\ai\l the uil'ted and 
talented arc relatctl to the amount (^t 
tcachiiii! experience (Ruben/er 
I waite. 197M). Thus, it appears that 
tcachiuLi experience ma\ intluence 
ho\\\ how Liil.td students \ iew teachers 
atui how teachers \iew students. 
Despite a *iood deal ol" recent research 
on preseiA ice and bcLiinniny teachers 
le.'j.. Kalian, 1992), we know 
sutprisiniil> liitie about the ettect that 
teachiiii! experience has on teachmi: 
behaxior \ic\\ed (uer the loitLier bank 
particularl) theileli\er\ ot instruction 
ttt i^ltted students m the icLmlar 
classroom. 



Accordinii to Schack and Slarko 
( 1990), inservice irainini! proiirams 
ha\e traditionallv been the niajcM' 
\ chicle tor preparini! teachers to meet 
the needs of the uilted. Research also 
suiigests that teachers' attitudes, 
beliets. and practices can be 
mriuenced b\ trainini: received at the 
pieser\ice level (Koballa. 1984. 19S(x 
Lesser Abrams. 198,^; Parish. 
Nuiin. Hattrup. 19S2). However, 
we know \er>' little about the 
dilTercnlia! elTect o!' preser\ ice and 
inservice training! on the types ol' 
instruction delivered to gifted 
students. We also know little about 
lunv teacher beliavior is alTected bv 
the number of gil'ied students in their 
classrooms. Perhaps greater numbers 
of gifted students reduce the teacher's 
abilitv to meet individual needs. On 
the other hand, faced w ith a critical 
mass of gil'ted students, teachers might 
be iiiotivatcil to become more tamiliar 
with gifted education practices and, 
therefore be more able \o meet their 
neeils. 

Methods 

Instrumentatfon 
The Classroom Practices 
Questionnaire (CPQ) is a six-page 
instrument focusing on the teacher, 
school district, class! oom issues, and 
classroom practices. The original 
sample ciMisisted of S, ()()() third- and 
fourtli-grade schtuil teachers rantlomlv 
thaw 11 from the t'our lUireau of Census 
regions of the coimtrv and three 
commumtv t\ pes (urban, suburban 
and rural). The CV() was mailed to 
the teachers in the vv inter ot 1991. 
The return rate was approximatel;, 
f^iV 'i \ 3,99.^ total respondents. A 
complete tlescription of the sam|iling 
proceilure aiul the structure o\' the 
C PQ is presented m .Aichamhault et 
al. (1993). 

On the ( PQ. teachers reported the 
fretiueiicv (^t 39 indiv itlual classroom 
practices that thev emplo>eil with 
average and again with giftetl 



sttidents. lYequc! ^ 's were repi^rted 
on a 6-poini scale ranging trom 0 to 5 
(Scale: 0 = Never: I - Oitcc a itioinh 
or less jramciuly: 2 = A few fiincs (t 
ni(ff}lh: J - A few times a week: 4 = 
Iktily: 5 - More than onee a da> ). 
P!arlier anaKses of the C'PQ indicated 
that there are six factors related to the 
classroom practices of teachers v\ith 
gifted and average students, and that 
these instructional practices oeeiu'red 
slightly more frequently vvith gifted 
students than with average students. 
These factors were: ( I ) cjuestioning 
and thinking: (2) providing challenges 
and choices: (3) reading and written 
assignments: (4) curriculum 
modifications: (5) enrichment centers; 
and (6) seat work. 

A repeated measures MANOVA with 
t'ollow-up analyses wa^ conducted. 
I'he :nodel included the demographic 
variables (teaching experience, the 
amount of training, and the number of 
gifted students in the classroom) as the 
dcjKMident variables and the t\ pe of 
stuilent (average vs, gifteil) and the six 
factor scores of the CPQ as the 
inde(KMident variables, 'ihc actual 
number of teachers' resjH^nses in each 
analvsis varied acccM'ding to the 
amount of missing data. The actual 
number of respondents for each 
analvsis will be reported tor each of 
the three demographic variables. 

Training Experience 
Teaching experience was catcgori/Cil 
int(^ fi\e levels 1 1 = <(•> vears, (// = 
157): 2 = 0-10 vears, (// =: ISO): 3 = 
Il-I5>ears. (//r. 178): 4= l(v20 
sears, (// =: 259): 5 = >20 years, in - 
.^03)1 (A'= 1077). The analv ses 
revealeil significant interactions 
between teacher exjvrience and the 
t>pe of student (/ ' = 3,31 , /; < .01 ) and 
between teacher experuMice and the 
six factors (/■' = 3 00, /> < .01 ). 
P'ollow-up analyses indicateil that as 
teacher experience increased, 
ilifferenees in the avera'jc and tjiltcil. 
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taMiiiiii: Uic tiltlcd siudciUs (i.o.. 
ilitt'oiciKialcd insiriiclioii) also 
iiK TOiiscd. I'his sui:i:csis tlic mk^iv 
cxpoi iciKvd llic loachor. ihc iiivalcr 
ihc dilTciviUialctl Liiniciiluiii tor the 
tiillod sliulcilKs). 

I hc follow -up aiial\ scs tor the 
hilcraclii)!! ot" icaclKM- cxpcriciKC atul 
the six l"ack)rs across hinli t\iK*s of 
siinloius rcNcalcd ihal onl\ the 
scalwork iiiclor (factor ()) protliiccti a 
si<:nificatU effect ip < .05). Adtlitiona! 
aiuil\scs ituiicaictl that the least 
experienced teaclicrs reported 
assiiiniiit! seatwork significaiitlN less 
than those with I 5 \ ears or inoie of 
teachiiig experience. Tluis. more 
c.xjKM ienced teachers appear to he 
more likel\ to assign seat work than 
tiieir \oiintzer colleaiziies. 

Train>ng 
The anuMint of trainini: in i:ifted 
etlucation that teachers repiu ted w as 
cotlcd into three scpai aie groups 1 1 = 
no trainitiii. (// - M^4): 2 - tlistrict or 
worksliop traininti (// = M^)): and = 
colletie/iuii\ ersit\ t ourses or a dei:ree 
protiratn. (// = .^25 )| (.V=: l.O.^S). 'Hie 
anal\ ses of the trainini: effect revealed 
a si»inificatu main et'tect tor the 
trainint: \ariaiile (/■" 24.3^). p < .01 ). 
as well as sitinilicaiit interactions 
between training and t\pe of siiident 
(gifted and average) (/■ = 4.XX./> < 
.01 ) and hetweeii training antl the six 
factors (/■ = 4.41 .01 ). 

I"ollow up anal\scs indicated that 
teachers w ith either t\ pe of training 
(tlisiricl or formal uni\crsii\ training) 
reportetl making greater diflcrentialion 
between the average and gifted 
students tor lactors 1. 2. .V ami 5. l or 
factor 4. curriculum modifications, 
teachers w ho had district or workshop 
tiainiiig prov itletl greatci 
ihffercntiation than teachers who had 
no training. Also, teachers w ho had 
uni\ersit\ training piovitled greater 
ditfciciiti.ition than tlu>se with district 
oi w orkshop training. "1 he h.ighci the 
le\el ot training, the greater the 



curriculum modifications. 
iiiterestingl\ . ou\\ lactor 6. seatwt)rk. 
vieldetl no dilTcrences in the 
classroom practices according [o the 
amount ot" training. possibl\ because 
few gifted jMi^grains focus on 
assigning sealwork to siutlents. 

The Number of Gifted Students in 

the Classroom 
The number of fornialK identified 
gifted children in the classroiMn v\as 
coded into three separate groups |( 1 = 
1 -2 students, [n - 504)-. 2 = ."^-4 
students, (// = 2^."^): } ■- >4 students. // 
r: 272 1 1 (total /V= l.Ob^;). The 
anal\ses yielded a significant 
interaction between the lumiber of 
gifted students and the factors (F- 
.'^.71./^< .01 ). but there was no 
signit'icant main effect for the number 
of gifted students {p > .05). 

The interaction indicates that for 
factors 1 . 3. 5. and 6, (questioning and 
thinking, reading and w ritten 
assignments, enrichmeiu centers, and 
seatw(Mk) there were ntulifferences in 
the classroom practices reported.b\ 
teachers accortling it.> ihe number of 
gifted students in their class. 
Hin\e\er. tor factiMs 2 and 4 
(pnniding challenges and chtnces. aiul 
curriciihini modificalit^ns) there were 
significant differences [p < .05). b\^r 
I'aetcM' 2 there was no dil'ference in the 
classroiun practices when teachers liad 
between 1 aiul 4 gifted students in 
their classnnims. but when the\ had 5 
or nuMc giftetl students, the challenges 
and chinces foi all students increased, 
bor factiM' 4. there was a significant 
tlifferciice ip < .05) in the anuniiit of 
curriculum nuKlificatioiis matle tor all 
students wlien the class ciMitainetl 
between 1 and 2 gifted students and 
when there were greater than 4 giltetl 
students), but neither group was 
significantl> tliffercnt from teachers 
lia\ mg 3 and 4 siiuleiils. 

Discussion 

H\ examining the classroom practices 
of teachers with average aiul giftetl 



students, examining teaching 
experience, teacher training, and the 
presence ot' different numbers ot' 
gifted students on regular classroom 
practices with all students, these 
results extend the findings ot' earlier 
rescarcti focu*«ing on classroom 
practices. The conclusion that the 
more experience teachers ha\e. the 
greater their abilits to differentiate 
their instruct. onal practices for gifted 
and average students is not suiprising. 
but the extremely small actual 
difference anuMig the training levels is 
discouraging. On a 6-poinl scale, the 
niaxinuim mean ditTerence between 
the experience levels w as 0.06 ibr the 
av erage and 0. 1 2 for the gifted 
suidents. with a maximum ditTerence 
between the gifted and av erage 
students of 0.20 for the most 
experienced teachers. As experience 
increased, so did the difference in the 
treatment (^f average and gifted 
students, but again, the differences 
were very small. 

The finding that teacher training in 
gifted education benefits all students is 
one that has been h\p(Uhesi/ed b\ 
gifted educators for \ears. The current 
studv prov ides ev iderice suppt^rting 
this position. The classrtH)in practices 
of those teachers trained in district ov 
special workshop programs, and those 
with university or college training 
increased their classroom practices for 
all students, in evcr\ factor/practice 
except the use i^f seatvv oi k. 
Additional 1\ . college/univ ersit\ 
training hati a signii'icaiit iniixtct above 
and be\(Mul (.listrict and workshop 
training for nn^difv ing the curriculum 
w ith average students as well as giftetl 
stutlents. 

I "inall> . the number of formallv 
itlcntified gifted students tlitl not have 
an impact on the tlifl'erences in several 
t^l the practices used with giftetl and 
average students. Having greater than 
5 gifted stutlcnts in the classro(ini 
appears to positivelv iin|xict the 
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challenges aiul cln)iccs aiul ciiniciilar 
niodiiicalions lhal classr(H)ni toacliLM s 
pro\i(.lc lo ascragc ami girted sUitlciUs. 

Conclusions 
The pivsoiU sliulv pro\ ides c\ idciicc 
that iraining in gillcd odiicalUMi and 
the pivsctKC of gittod and lalcnlcd 
students in the regular classiDDiii 
positivelv impact the instritctu^nal 
practices teachers tor hotii gifted 
and a\erage students. Teachers with 
t\)rnial training in gifted cducatitMi (as 
opposed to district inser\ ice training 
or uo training at all) pro\ idetl nuMC 
cLUTicular tni)dincations lor gifted 
students, and this finding should be of 
particular interest to indi\iduals in 
higher education and school 
administrators. It suggests thai 
administrators niav want tt) examine 
prospective teachers' transcripts to see 
if teachers were enrolled in CiUirses on 
meeting students' indi\idual needs 
and courses in gifted education. The 
fintling further suggests that laeult\ 
and atlministrators in higher education 
should make sure that their institutions 
offer these ct)urses ant! encouiage all 
education tiiajors to enroll in them. 

In addition to noting the benefit of 
formal training in gil'ted etlucation. 
schiH>l personnel should he awaie of 
the impact that district inser\ ice 
training had on some of the practices 
used by teachers with gifted and 
average students, i.e.. tjueslioiiing ami 
tliinking. Lhalienges ami choices, 
reading and w riting assignments, ami 
enrichment centers. It real firms the 
"need for" ami ''benefits of stall 
de\elopmeni at the district lc\el. it 
also suggests. howe\er. lhal training 
on how to motiil\ the curriculum has 
been ii]ade(.|uatel\ atkiresscil or has 
not been pro\ided al all in «.lafl 
ile\elo)")menl jM-ogiams. 

The data iwHU this slud\ suggest dial 
the number of fonnalK identified 
students m classrooms does lUU ha\e 
an impact on most of the UMchci^" 
classroom practices. However, the 



research finding thai ha\ ing mnv than 

gifteti students in the classnn^m 
results in more "challenges and 
cluMces" being ided [o hoiU gifted 
ami average students is particularU 
intriguing. This suggests that the 
"cluster nuKlel ' in gifteti education 
has noieworthv outcomes. The 
■'cluster moder* (placing several gilled 
students into one regular classroom 
w ith a trained leaclier) has iu)t been 
uscii as much in recent years and. 
I^eiiiaps. it should be recoiisitiered as a 
\ iahle pro\ision for meeting the needs 
of gifted students in the regular 
classroom. While there is certainK no 
consensus in the literature about the 
most appropriate deiiver\ system for 
gifted students, the results of this 
stud\ suggest that il'the needs of 
gifted are to be met w ilhin the regular 
classroi)in. we should ciMisider the 
training of the classroi)in teacher ami 
the student compositii)n i)f the 
classroom. 
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The Paradox of 

Academic 

Achievement of 

High Ability, 

African 

American, 

Female 

Students in an 
Urban 
Elementary 
School 

Jann Harper Leppien 

College of Great Falls 
Great Falls, MT 



This t(ualiunl\c sUkI\ invcsliiialcd ihc 
scluH)! experiences o\' 12 hiiih ahililv. 
AtViean Anierican female eleniemary 
sludenls ill an urban selun)!. The 
jHMp()se of (he in\esiiiiaii(>n was 
examine the self-pereepiions these 
sUidenis held regard in ii their aeadennc 
sueeess and to explore \\h\ some hiiih 
ahi' \ females achieve in this school 
scttinii. while other hiiih ahilil\ 
females underachieve. Vor se\ eral 
decades, hiiih ability children w ho do 
no[ achieve scholasticallv at levels 
commensurate v\ith their nieiiial 
abilities ha\c been the focus of 
considerable concern of educali)rs. 
While research has identified variables 
that have influenced the 
underachie\ement i)f high abilitv 
students, a paucit\ of research focuses 
on the achie\ enienl of high abilit \ , 
African American females at the 
elementary school le\el. This suid\ 
o Iters additional insight into the 
underachievement phenomena 
experienced by females hi grades 4, ^, 
and 6 who li\e in an urban setting. 

Through participant observation, 
ethnographic interviews, and 
docutnent review, factors were 
identified which ma> influence 
patterns of achievement and 



underachievement in this population. 
The perceptions these females held 
regard mg the reasons l\)r their 
academic achievement/ 
underachievement. and the factors 
which influenceil their academic 
achiev ement/underachievement were 
a I SI) explored 

Findings froni this stndv indicate thai 
numei\)us diflerences cxisied between 
the students who achieved aiul tho^c 
who underachieved in this urlian 
elemental) sehoiil. The high abilitv 
achievers had a strong belief in self: 
empK)yed learning and behavioural 
strategies which maintained their 
academic performance and regulated 
the effects of the negative peer culture: 
and acknowledged the importance of 
luimerous support systems on their 
achievement including school- and 
community -sponsored extracurricular 
events, teachers, and the immediate 
and extendetl family network. The 
high ability underachievers enipKned 
negative behaviors to maintain their 
belief in self; adopted learning and 
behavioral strategies that made them 
vulnerable to academic faihire: v\ere 
unsuccesst'ul in managing and 
regulating their peer culture: and 
acknowledged fev\er support s\ stems. 



Effects of 
Teacher Training 
on Student Self- 
Efficacy 

Del Siegle 

University of Connecticut 
Storrs. CT 



Over 15 \ears of research has been 
conducted in the field o\' self-etficae> 
since Albert Bandura's seminal article 
was published in \^ni. The popular 
construct has been applied to areas 
ranging from snake phobias to 
basketball tree throv\ shooting 
averages. Although its eduealioiial 
implications have been extensi\e!\ 
researched, little research had 
investigated the purpose of this stiuK, 
which was to assess changes in 
siu«.lents' sell-ellicacv and achievemeiit 
aliei stall development on scll-elficav v 
was con^kicicd witi) their to.tcheis 

\ pietesi positest eontiol gioiipi)uasi 
cxpermiental nesteil ilcsign using a 



volunteer sample of intact groups was 
Used. The sample included X72 fifth 
grade students in = 4,^5 males: n = 4.^2 
females) from a \olunteer sample of 
10 Nchool districts in states with 15 
schools and 40 filth grade classrooms. 

This studv consisted of two phases. In 
the first phase, the classroom teachers 
from the schools assigned to the 
treatment group received a handbook 
on sell -ef ficacy and attended a 
viileotapc iiiscrvicc training session on 
self-ellicacv instructional strategies. 
1 he teachers i)f the control classrooms 
did not receive an\ special training 

Dining the se<.oiul phase t»f the stiul\. 
all ol the teachers taught a 4- week 
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iiKitheiiiatics nicasurciiient unit 
provided by the researcher. The 
treatment group teachers were 
expected ti) use the classroom 
management techniques demonstrated 
and practiced in the training workshop 
while teaching the mathematics unit. 

Students of teachers who were trained 
in self-efficacy strategies showed 
significantly higher mathematics self- 
efficac) after 4 weeks of inalhematics 
instruction than students ot teachers 
who weie not trained in self-efficacy 
strategies. No practical achievement 
differences were found between the 
two groups, although possible 



differences may have been limited by 
the curriculum of the measurement 
unit. No practical gender differences 
were found. There also was no 
interaction between experimental 
group and gender, nor between abilil\ 
level and tieatment. Students of all 
ability levels benefited Irom the self- 
efficacy strategies. 

This study demonstrated tha; teachers 
can modify their instructional 
strategies with minimal training and 
that significant increases in student 
self-efficacy can be achieved during a 
short time period with minor changes 
in instructional style. 



Regular 
Classroom 
Practices with 
Gifted Students 
in Grades 3 and 
4 in New South 
Wales, Australia 

Diana Ruth Whitton 

University of Western Sydney 
New South Wales. Australia 




The Regular Classroom Practices 
Survey iRCPS) was conducted to 
determine the extent to which gifted 
and talented students received 
dilTerentiated education in the regular 
classioom across New South Wales. 
This researcli paralleled the Classroom 
Practices Stud\ completed in the 
I'niled States. The survey focused on 
information ahout the teachers, their 
classrooms, and regions. Classrtiom 
practices, in relation to the currici ni 
modifications for gifted and average 
students, were analyzed. The surve> 
sample was drawn from the three 
sectors of education: government. 
Catholic, and independent schools, 
within the 10 legions of New Soutli 
Wales. This included 401 third and 
fourth grade teachers in government 
schools. I. AS teachers in Catholic 
schools, and 67 teachers in 
independent sclu>ols. The rescaich 
cjucslions that guided this study were: 
( 1 ) Do teachers inodifs the 

curriculum content in meet the 

needs (^f gifted students * 
{!) Do teachers m(>dif\ their 

instructional practices for giftetl 

students'.* 
{}) Are there an\ organizational 

\ariatii>ns in planning to meet the 

cilucalional needs dl gifteit 

children? 



(4) Are there differences in the types 
of regular classroom services 
{provided for gifted stu^' nts in 
relation to the type of school or 
region? 

[Provisions for the gifted included 
variations in the content taught, the 
organizational strategies, and the 
instructional techniques used in the 
classroom. As the American stud\ 
t'ound, this survey showed that third 
and fourth grade teachers make only 
minor modifications in the regular 
curriculum to meet the needs of gifted 
students. Teachers who provided for 
gifted students encouraged 
participation in discussions, asked 
open ended questions and questitms 
that required reasoning and logical 
thinking. However, these strategies 
were not unique for the gifted 
students. This result was apparent fin- 
al 1 samples. One reason for the lack 
of provision made foi' gifted students 
may he the limi'ed numhei of 
qualified teachers in the education of 
gifted students, it was found that 46 
percent had no tiaining in the area. In 
addition, there was a high percent. ige 
of teachers who had no knowledge of 
the current practices or options 
availahle for gifted students within 
their school or region. 
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The Successful 
Practices Study 

Karen L. Westberg 
Francis X. Archambault, Jr. 

University of Connecticut 
Storrs. CT 



The folhnx ini^ quoic hy Joltn A. 
KcfincJy cxempHfics ihc cittiiiidc jowul 
in ihi'\c successful sch(>(>ls: 

\<)( every child has an 
equal talent or an equal 
ability or equal 
motivation, hut 
children have the equal 
rii^ht to develof) their 
talent, their ability and 
their motivation. 




Can \iui iKinic a scIkhiI thai lias a 
icpulaliiMi toi" iiiceiiiiii tlic inili\itlual 
needs of siudcnis and. spocitica!l\ . the 
needs i^t hitili abilil\ siudeiils".' It uui 
ean name iiiie. di) \i)u knin\ ox 
(Ills is Deeuning? These weie 
anuMiu (lie quesiinns liial izuided the 
L'ni\ersit\ i)t" CiMineeiicul site t^l" The 
NRC7(}T as we eondueied ilie 
Sueeesstul l^raeiiees Sliidy. The 
researcli was designed lo extend 
intoriiiaiii)n gained TixMii studies in 
19^)0-9! condiieted h> the l'ni\ersit\ 
iirC\Mineeiieui. These ineluded the 
C'lassRHini Praciiees Stiid\ . w liieh 
re\ealed that Hitle insirueiional and 
eiimeuiar difTereniiatitm tor bright 
students was oeeurring within the 
niaji)nt\' o\ regular elassroonis 
throughout the eountrv. and t!ie 
Currieuiuiii Coiiipaeting Studs, wlileii 
indicated that teaehers who modified 
tlie eurrieulum tor high ;;ehie\ ing 
students eould eliminate a substantial 
amount oi* their legular eurrieulum 
without an\ significant decrease in 
students* standardi/ed test seores. 

The o\erall pui pose of the Sueeesst ul 
Piaetiees Stud\ was \o gather 
tjualitati\e data to desciibe the 
practices used lor meeting the needs of 
high ability students in third, fourth, 
and fifth grade classrotMiis. Purposi\e 
sampling was used to select 10 
elenientur\ se[u>ol sites.. ami 
ethnographic case studies were 
ciMiducted at each site (two uiban. si\ 
rural, and two subuiban.) The 
researchers. \\lu> spent se\eial iiUMiths 
gathering obscr\ ational and inter\iew 
tlata lor the stud\. were Liiula 
l:mei ick. Thomas [la\s. Thomas 
Heberi. Marcia Imheau. Jann I.eppien. 
Marian Matthews. Stuart Omtlal. and 
Karen W csthcig. rhe\ winte case 
studies tleseribing the fiiuliiigs at each 
site, which will be part of a research 
monograph on the Sueeesstul Piactices 
SliidN. 

The tiiuhngs Irom the siud\ are 
intiMnialive ami \arietl. In some 
situations, the classroom teachers 



implemented curriculum modification 
priK'cdurcs. emplowd flexible 
grouping practices. pro\ ided advanced 
le\el content, or pro\ided 
(opportunities l*orad\anced leN':l 
projects. At some of the sites, the 
teachers eollaborated w iih the other 
teachers at their grade level or with 
district curriculum specialists to 
pro\ ide more academic challenge lo 
talented students. In some situations, 
the teachers and parents described the 
leadership of school principals or 
superintendents whom the\' belie\ed 
were responsible for teaehers' 
instructional practices, and some of 
these administrators were also strong 
ad\ocates for the schools' gifted 
education programs. 

Several themes emerged across the 10 
sites, including the three themes 
below. First, the students were 
\ iew ed as indi\ iduals. not as a 
conglomerate of \ i)ung pet^ple in 
classrooms. Teachers had a \ ision t'or 
students, not a general "curriculum 
plan.'* that guided their efforts. If 
students alread\ knew the eiMiteiit ov 
how lo dii something, teachers would 
modily the curriculum and nio\ e on! 
Second, the educattu's in these scIuh^Is 
were not saiist'ied with the status quto; 
they were making changes. They were 
not just pro\ iding lip ser\ ice to the 
"reform movement" or 'Vxccllcncc in 
scluu^ls": ihe\ were acti\el\ making 
changes. e\en when it meant 
CNiKMimenting with new pn^granis and 
piactices. The\ weren't afraid of 
ehange; the\ etnbraced it! .And 
finally, a supportive attituiie tin\ ard 
capable simlenls was expressetl b\ 
iiuli\ itluals at these sites. 

.As with all i|uahtati\e research, it is 
not appropriate for the researchers to 
make gcncrali/ations; rather, the 
ctMisumers tlecitle if generali/atioiis 
are warranted. In the Sueeesstul 
Practices SukIn. the findings frtwii each 
ot the 10 sites and the themes across 
sites will. hiopcfull\. inliMin juactice 
aiul policN making. 
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c^ninuMi coiiipliiiius 
ts appears in a 
tier recei\ es \ ery 
This is BORINCil" 
cher searches her 
ickie" activilN that 
invigorate her 
passion for learning 
inspire. However, as 
ah Bums, and Jt^seph 



What is Involved in Motivation? 
ll is important to understand tlie 
iinderlNiiig principles of motivation 
when considering its place in 
CLirricuhmi compacting. An excellent 
reference to the components of 
motivation is Cheryl Spaiilding's 
( 1992) Molivalion in the CUissraom. 
In her book. Spa aiding discusses the 
two key components c^f a student's 



ing Our Students: 

Force of Curriculum Compacting 




back 

ectlcut 



f The National 

the Gifted and 
iversit\- o[' 
disco\ ered, lo\ e lor 
halted for many 
'jf repetition within 
students have 
e material being 
lickly liMie out. 
iscovers, neither 
a fantastic lesson nor harder work will 
stimulate these students. *The sad 
result is that our brightest students are 
often left repeating lessons tlie\ 
alread\ know, which can lead to 
frustraliorj. boredt^m and ultimalel\. 
underachie\enienl" (Rciset aL, 1992, 
p. 2). As a result, Rcis el al, de\ iscd a 
strategy for enhancing studenl 
achie\cmenl called "curriculum 
conipaclitig/' While it was designctl 
for e\ccjMi(MiaII> bright students, the 
inherent fostering ot positive 
perceptions of both competence and 
ccMitrol allow this siralcg\ to be useil 
b> teachers as a ni(Mi\ aticMial tactic 
witlun the entue classroom. 



perceptions ol' competence anil control 
in the classroom and then relates si.\ 
important principles inuler lying 
inoti\ation. When rcl'erring to 
motiv ation, researchers (Deci, 1975; 
Deci <X: Ryan, 19S3: Lepper Cireen. 
197S) find that two generic types 
usuall\ occur — extrinsic and intrnisic. 
As ,Spauldiiig notes. 

Individuals are c\trinsicall\ 
moti\ated w hen lhe\ engage in an 
endea\iM' because they expect, as 
a consetjueiice. lo secure a rew ard 
or a\vMd a piuiishment. In 
contrast. indi\ idiials are 
inlriiisicall\ motivated when tlie\ 
engage in an endea\tM' because of 
an inner (.lesire to accomplish a 
task successfull\ . irrespecli\e ol 
die rew arils tir punishments 
assDcialcd with it. (SpauUling. 
1992, p. S) 

It is the "inner desire" that we. as 
teachers, want to and can stimulate in 
our students through curriculum 
compaeling. 

(Continued on page 14} 
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(Continued from page 1 3) 

The crucial elements to enhancing 
intrinsic motivation emerge from 
students' perceptions of their place in 
the classroom. The relationship 
between perceptions ol competence 
and perceptions of control develops as 
a child matures throughout her school 
lite. Fostering these self-perceptions 
should be a goal of teachers, in order 
to allow the students to feel conlldent 
in the task at hand and experience a 
positive learning situation. Spaulding 
(1992) funher notes six instructional 
and management principles effective 
in guiding teachers to stimulate their 
students' intrinsic moti\ation. 
Essentially, these six principles 
involve creating a classroom thai 

I I I creaics a liighK piVLliclahlc 

cri\ ironniciii. 
( 2 ! all(»\\ s for an aj^propi iaiL* 

Kilancc between Llialleii-jing 

iirkl cas\ tasks. 
( ^ ) pro\ ulcs a Mif! iL ieiil aniouiH 

ot insuiiclionai support. 

I I J pHMUolcs LOIlll ol 

opporuinrlios. 
i ^ I a\ Olds s(Knl v oiii|\iris(>ns 

siiklenis. and 
(^1 presciils iu>\clt\. iinLcrUiinlN . 

aiui Llialleni2cs lo [he siudciil 

(\irriculuiii compacting, as a strategy 
for motivating students, supports three 
of ihe major principles of intrinsic 
motivation, as delined above b\ 
Spaulding (I W). 

Creating Novelty. Uncertainty, 
and Challenges 

The first principle deals with the 
importance of providing students whh 
interesting atui challetiging options 
within the classroom. Spaulditig 
supports the notions ol both making 
class exciting, atuI yet also prtMiiotitig 
the \ alue of acadetnic interests, iti 
o\\\cY to develop and tiiaintain intritisic 
motivation, cvcti if the task is not 
novel and unusual ( 1992). Re is et al. 
( 1992) ajiree with providing novel 
iicadcnnc cxporicnccs tor students in 
order lo challenge them and stimulate 



intrinsic motivation. Two of the 
rationales for compacting the 
curriculum focus on avoiding 
repetition and meeting the needs of the 
students. First, they note past research 
indicates 

students aliv.i(l\ know most ol 
ilieir text s c(^ntent befoiv 
learning it.... In a moie recent 
stud\ ilealiiii: v. ith average aiul 
aho\ e-a\ erage readers, Ta\lor 
and r*r\e ( I9<SS) found that 
sc\ eiit v -ei»ilit to eigfils percent of 
filth- and sixth-grade aseiaL^e 
readers could pass pretests on 
basal compreheiisioti skills in jorc 
tlie> were co\ered by the basal 
reader. (Keis et ai.. 1992. j). 12i 

Second, Reis cl al. note that many of 
the needs of high ability students are 
not met in the classroom. As a result, 
many students react negatively to a 
classroom en\'ironment they perceive 
as boring. Ultimately, many bright 
students believe the best way to cope 
in the classroom is to do just enough 
to keep the teacher satisfied — nothing 
more, nothing less. 

The practice of compacting the 
curriculum for students who show 
high mastery of a subject area 
provides students with challenging, 
\et exciting acti\ ities they can pursue 
with high perceptions of competence 
and control. The alternatives are 
numerous, all geared to create exciting 
options for the student and to promote 
a positive learning experience from 
w hich he/she w ill want to engage in 
more exploration. Reis et al. (1992) 
eategori/.e the alternatives around five 
organizational topics: enrichment in 
the regular classroom: resource rooms: 
acceleratitMi; off-campus experiences: 
and districlwide. schinilw ide, or 
departmental programs. Such ati 
adaptable list of activities allows both 
the student and teachet to investigate 
the options and focus on the student's 
intetvsts. Reis et al. have 
appropriately utilized the stratens ol 
presenting no\el and challenging 



independent studies in the 
classroom — they understand the 
impoilunce of the student's interests as 
key factors in motivation. 

Providing Instructional Support 

As described above, curriculum 
compacting is a strategy to restructure 
the regular curriculum for those 
students who have already mastered 
the required objectives. In doing so, 
teachers provide much support for 
these students by guiding them to the 
appiopriate resources for a successful 
independent study. Reis et al ( 1992) 
insist, in another rationale supporting 
curriculum compacting, that 
modifying both the pace and structure 
of instruction according to the 
individual student's needs are key 
elements in maximizing achievement, 
particularly for bright students. 

Essentially, teachers monitor the 
actions of the students, allowing them 
to manage their time and how they 
will investigate their topic of study. 
By individualizing instruction, 

initial assessment determines 
where students should he«ini. and 
llien the students woxK ilirtHigli (he 
curriculum nidej-icndentU . In 
nuli\ idualized proiiranis, students 
rt*Lei\e more ol tlieir content 
instruction Iroiii the ciirriciihun 
materials than Ironi the teacher, 
w ho acts moie iis a malcruils 
nuinaijcr. tcstei and ph>i:ress 
monitor than as an iiisti neloi . 
(kcis. Burns. Reiizulli. 1^>^):. p. 

When compacting the curriculimi lot a 
student, utilizing the management 
plan, 'The Compactor," ensures that 
the student will have a successful 
experience based on individual 
abilities, further stinuilating internal 
pet ce pi ions ot competence. By 
eliminating the amoutit of time 
pre\ iiHisly spent ow repetitious 
material, the stmlent is able to focus 
on acli\ ities that arc perstMially tnore 
meaningful. Reis et al. 1 1992) insist 
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lhal ihc icachcr quiclls monitors ihc 
sUicIlmu's progress, making sure to 
provide ihe ncccssar) support, but 
allow ing ulliniale decisions \o be 
niatle b\ the student. Such freedom to 
successfully accomplish a task 
designed around one\ o\\ n interests 
inc\ilabl\ promotes intrinsic 
moti\ation through self-perceptions ol* 
ci^mpetcnce and control!. 

Promoting Control 
Opportunities 

A third, and final, theoretical principle 
of intrinsic nunivation emerges within 
the sirategN of curriculum compacting. 
While 'The Compactor * structures 
instructional support in a way that 
prt)nu)tes perceptions of competence 
within the student, the enrichment 
activities pursued during the time 
sa\ed b\ compacting also encourage 
sell- percept ions of control. Reis et al. 
1 1^)^)2) strongly urge that student 
interest be considered to ensure a 
successful compacting experience. 

Building educational experiences 
around students' interests is probabl> 
one of the most recognizable w a\ s in 
which schoolwide enriclimeni 
programs differ from the regular 
curriculum" (Reis et al.. 1W2. p. lO.M. 
This assertion stems tVom past 
research that indicates students object 
to limited choices within the confines 
ol the curriculum and. as a result. 
iiegati\el\ \iew the classroom as a 
place ot \er\ lew opportunities, 
llowexer. 

this Is not to sj\ thai c\ ei \ 
independent suid\ siuiaiion 
should be w ithout liiiiils I he 
teachers own siteiigths .uul 
iiiierests mkin le;td lum nr her to 
phkc certain lesii ictioiis on 
'jcneial areas ol siud> ( loi 
exaniple. luluiisiics. colonial 
hisloiA. L'CologN ). bin witlini these 
broad ateas a LMcal deal ol 
freedom should be allowed in the 
selection ol speed ic topks or 
piohU iiis (Kcis el al . P>*»2. p 
10^1 



While student interests should be 
identified b\ the teacher. Reis et al. 
warn the teacher not to push a student 
into independent study at the first sign 
of interest. Rather. the\ shtiuld 
encourage e\pknator\ work around an 
area of interest through 'Interest 
!)e\elopnKMit Centers.** A student's 
interest can be pitjued b\ including 
resources that disclose the process or 
niethodtilog) skills that an adult wtnild 
Use in a career field: narrative 
inlormation; suggestions for specific 
acti\ ities. experiments or research: 
community resources: and displa> 
items. 

Obviously. •Interest Development 
Centers** allow students to take control 
of learning the subject presented b\ 
the teacher. Along w ith the choice in 
enrichment activities, such centers 
provide an abundance of options for 
the student, a crucial element in 
curriculum compacting. To a student, 
the ability to make a choice equals an 
element of control within the 
classroom. l'ltimatel\. this perceived 
control, along with perceptions of 
competence, will most likely lead to a 
lo\e for independent learning. 

Conclusion 

ritimatel> . the percei\ ed elements of 
competence and control b\' students 
whose curriculum has been compacted 
stimulate intrinsic motivation. Reis et 
al. ( 1^)92) ha\e de\ eloped a plan that 
allow s a student to explore options, 
resulting m successl'ul learning 
experiences and an inner desire to do 
more. Curriculum compacting 



revolves around the student and his/ 
her interests — the teacher is merely a 
guide, a person there to provide 
support sluHild the student need it. 
Sally Reis. Deborah Burns, and Joseph 
Ren/ulli have appropriately 
rectigni/.ed the importance of 
individuality in structuring toda\*s 
curriculum. 

.Ml students need learning 
experiences appropriate to their 
indixidual abilities, inicrcsts. and 
learning si> les. Indi\ idual 
uniqueness should be respected 
and provided for. and e\er\ ellort 
should be made to adapt leainini! 
experiences to their de\elopment. 
(Reis et al.. MJ42. p. hi) 

As an attempt to counter the problem 
of w aning motivation, cuniculum 
compacting emerges as a bold, 
pidgressive step to modify an 
otherw ise outdated classroom 
structure. This classroom strategy 
promises to excite, enrich, and 
motivate our students — our tuture. 
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